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EDITORIAL 


Pre-school Training 
By John Everard DeMeyer 


The greatest potential wealth of any community is in its children. 
Thecare and education of those children are the most seriousand worth- 
while problems confronting the citizens of any society. It took society 
a long time to realize that too frequently children arrive at the public 
school age mentally and physically unfit to take up their school work, 
because of improper care and undernourishment during their infancy. 
Many causes contributed to these results, not the least of which was 
ignorance. 

The community too long assumed the attitude that its job began 
when the children arrived at the age when they were to take up the serious 
work of the three R’s. Even the age limit when that work should begin 
was set in terms of years with no particular regard to the ability and fitness 
of the individual. The result of such a procedure was a tremendous 
economic loss in the ofttimes fruitless endeavor to educate pupils whose 
mentality had been dwarfed by lack of early training, but more serious 


still was the even greater loss of potential wealth to society, in that many | 


of those little ones might have been saved and developed into worth-while 
men and women could they have had a chance in infancy. 

The founders of the nursery school and other forms of pre-school 
training were educators of broad vision and wonderful courage. These 
activities are still in the early stages of development, but the seed has been 
sown and the idea will grow until such activities will become a part of our 
regular program. 

The names of such women as Margaret and Rachel McMillan will 
stand high in that list of men and women who have contributed liberally 
to the cause of civilization and who have given of their strength that this 
world might be a better place in which to live. 

Such educators have enabled countless children to realize their right- 
ful heritage and have helped to preserve and strengthen the idealism of 
childhood. They have stimulated and directed that priceless gift of 
nature, the child’s imagination, to the end that it has proved a blessing to 
the individual and a boon to society. 
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New Year in New England 
By Georgia Fraser 


New Year in New England: 

Clumps of trees. Broken fences. 

Autos racing on the roads. 

The earth is red and brown. The Sun 
Shows faint within a purplish sky. 

The town is yellow, white and dun. 

An old, old house; dark, dark, near black. 
A little church, gray roof, pale steeple. 

The river’s side is bound; its edges 

Are white with captive snow; but the current 
Goes fretting downward through the town— 
Under hedges, under towers— 

To the Sound; to the lapping, 

To the restless, glittering Sound. 


Along the road an old man comes. 

A stick he carries in his hand. 

A woolen cap is on his head, 

Pulled close to keep him from the cold. 
His breath makes frost upon the air. 
His cheeks are bitten, and his eyes 

Are pale and misting from the wind. 
His step is slow; and now he stops 

To get his breath; turns round, looks back 
Upon the frozen, wintry road. 

Ah, he is one with what is done— 

One with the old, the banished year. 


Down the same way come merry voices 
Sparkling, laughing, all afire 

With the warmth of youth within; 
Gathering the frost in. passing, 

Like diamonds to glow upon them— 
But added lustre to their bloom. 
Youth, youth and hope looking out— 
Looking out toward the Spring, 

Seeing nought but blossoming. 


All the while the river goes 
Fretting downward through the town— 
Under hedges, under towers 
To the Sound; to the lapping, 
To the restless, glittering Sound. 
—The New York Times. 
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The Nursery School and 
the Mother 


We Can Have a New Normal Child If We So Desire 
By Margaret McMillan 


E stand in the same position to our 
mothers of Deptford as Princess 
Mary stands to the nursery staff 
she has engaged for her children. 
There are to be sure great differences in the status 
and powers of the respective mother, but the 


Not for nothing have we learned more about the 
air, and the periodicity of change as an incident 
of growth than was possible for any earlier 
generation! ‘This is an age of transformation— 
of leaf becoming blossom, of a new nation, 
even a new race, born in a day. 


central fact is the same. 
We are here to help her 
and to help her children. 
Her home and her means 
and also, in some cases, 
her knowledge are small. 
Our responsibilities, 
desires, and efforts are all 
the greater. Weare here 
to serve. 

There is a great deal 
of service needed. And 
this fact is most apparent 
on the day when our 
children enter. At first, 
in 1911, when my dear 
sister started the camp- 
schools with me we did a 
good deal of formal re- 
search work. She opened 
a clinic for remedial drill; 
also a psychological clinic, 
and very interesting work 
was done there which is 
noted in the early reports. 
One fact emerged, how- 
ever, with startling’ em- 
phasis. All, or nearly all, 
the children in this very 
poor area were suffering 
from the deformities that 
most people believe to 
be exceptional. They 


EpiTor’s Notre: The Rachel MeMillan Train- 
ing Centre for Nursery School Teachers in London 
is the background and inspiration for our pre- 
school education. Through observation and the 
work of the graduates of this notable training 
course, America is endeavoring to utilize for 
harmonious development of personality and a 
better social adjustment the plastic beginning 
years of the child’s life. The aim of the Centre 
is embodied in these words from the director: 

“What should we wish for our own little ones? 
All that is best and most helpful, all we can 
think of that is fairest. Well! These things 
are not the most expensive. The best things 
are—sunshine, air, space, color, and human 
culture. We hope to turn out teachers who will 
be true gardeners of real child-gardens. And if 
these gardens are in the slum or mean area, 
so much the better, for they will make the slum 
a beautiful place in time, and make Edens of 
mean streets.” 

Margaret McMillan has written this message 
across the sea for us believing that there is a par- 
ticular bond between nations in the child heart. 
She sent us the following thought as well in a 
personal letter from which we feel we must quote: 

“Tt is a long road to travel, is it not, trying to 
start millions of children right on their life jour- 
ney? We are given this to try to do, and in spite 
of many failings and falterings, we are, I think, 
making a little headway at least. 

“‘Always yours in the fight, 


la MAlaw 


Social work is research 
work if it is on bold lines, 
and in no field of labor 
can we afford to be so 
bold as in the saving of 
children. If we merely 
go on to improve our 
kindergartens and nursery 
classes we cannot in this 
or in any near generations 
see great social changes. 

There is no_ longer, 
however, even the 
smallest reason to ap- 
proach our problems in 
the spirit and with the 
caution of former genera- 
tions. We can win the 
chance of making real 
surveys and having really 
varied centers for investi- 
gations: first, by having 
large schools; secondly, 
by having varied courses 
of training for different 
orders of students and 
workers. And this we are 
now trying to do. This 
indeed we have done in 
our own school for five 
or six years. 

The nursery of the well- 
to-do mother is a rather 


were not exceptions here. Is there such a thing 
as a normal child! Hardly, if by this we mean 
the average child of any regional area! The 
normal child of one age or of any one area is not 
the normal child of another time and place. 
What is even more useful to note is that we can 
have a normal child if we so desire. There are 
means and very simple means by which we can 
raise the average in any area, not slowly, but very 
rapidly indeed. Easy is the descent to Avernus, 
said the ancient. Easy is flight, too, and rapid. 


narrow and restricted world. True, there are 
mothers who know this and who offer the child 
the run of the house, just as the poor mother 
sometimes, in desperation, offers him the run of 
the street. Neither of these places is a child 
world. So both orders of children begin life by 
living in a world that does not belong to them 
and where they are continually exposed to 
danger, dangers moral in the case of the rich, 
dangers physical and moral in the case of the 
poor. The results are before us, not merely in 
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our research clinics, but above all in our big 
nursery school. 

Our little children arrive in the nursery school 

at the age of two. They do not, as a rule, want 
to come. They begin their nursery-life as they 
began earth-life with a cry! Already they have 
been injured in nearly every case, but, on the 
whole they have been most wonderfully spared 
and protected. In a very fine investigation just 
made for the first time by a great oculist on the 
eyes of our two hundred 
and fifty little nursery 
school children under five 
at the Rachel McMillan 
Centre it is reported 
that only two per cent 
had any fairly serious 
eye trouble at all! 
Ninety-eight per cent 
had escaped. It is true 
that we have no blind 
children, but even allow- 
ing for these the percent- 
age is wonderfully low. 
Thus Nature has been 
kind, yet she has not 
preserved them intact, 
for eighty per cent 
arrive at the nursery 
school suffering from 
rickets! 

The door, however, is 
wide for escape. Within 
one year not even one per 
cent of all our children 
are still so afflicted; this 
result however could not 
be won in any kind of 
indoor school, unless a 
solarium was part of its 
equipment. We, how- 
ever, prefer the sunlit 
open shelters and garden to even the best kind 
of artificial treatment; and as years go by we 
do not cease to wonder why the education authori- 
ties ever sanction indoor infant schools in England. 
They are, at the best, a confession of failure, failure 
to find land, and the free-blowing wind, and 
blessed sun under our tempered skies. 

Having got the big school, we can do research 
work, provided we are affiliated as the nursery 
school should be with the school clinic. The 
great value of the big school does not lie in the 
fact that it can, thanks to its larger numbers, 
furnish some kind of working average in figures. 
Its greater value lies in the fact that it can make 
the temper and create the standard of a com- 
munity, and can at the same time open its doors 
wide, not merely to the teacher in training, but 
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to every order of child lover and student. And 
surely this is what we are all looking for, future 
mothers as well as future teachers, future members 
of Parliament as well as future nursemaids and 
health visitors, future doctors as well as future 
society women. All who love children are looking 
for places where they can learn how to better 
serve childhood. 

America is rich. She has great endowments. 
She has a dazzling future. She has also very 

difficult problems to 
solve, a world of new and 
thorny tasks to under- 
take. Wedonot pretend 
that we can instruct or 
even advise her. We of 
the home-land look out 
from our little watch 
tower all overgrown 
with the moss of many 
generations. We have 
in the last ten years 
come through many 
severe trials and our 
eyes have been washed 
clear by many tears. 
It seems to us now that 
we have to save all our 
children alive as the first 
condition of ever making 
any real progress in sci- 
enceorinlife. At present 
we do not even have 
them all under observa- 
tion; and we are very 
far from having removed 
the causes of even their 
grosser ills and sufferings. 
We desire therefore to 
provide, at the very base 
of our school system, 
the nurture that will give 
us a new order of average child. We cannot 
do this unless we bring into existence a new order 
of nursery and school. And this we are trying 
to do. 

How to make, not an ideal nursery, but a fairly 
well furnished and peopled child world, that is 
the question. We know that a child needs 
his mother, but also that he needs other people 
as well. We know that his own home is the 
starting point of his world. We also know that 
it is the starting point only and that the wander- 
lust does not begin when he is twenty years old. 
It is fairly active when he is two» We know 
that he does not reason or learn like aman. We 
also know that just as he had eyes before he was 
born, so he has reason before he is grown up. 
We have to provide for him things that he cannot 
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THE STUDENT IN TRAINING FOR NURSERY SCHOOL 
WORK MUST UNDERSTAND THAT NURTURE IS 
THE BASIS OF ALL REAL EDUCATION 


use, cannot understand, cannot even value, so 
that soon he will begin to use and understand 
and value a little, and unconsciously. 

So we bring him into a big place where he will 
be one of a small group, of a larger class, and of 
quite a big community numbering hundreds. 
He sees from his bed the large, beautiful garden 
with its many shelters. He sees from his play- 
room the sky; and it is wonderful to see how the 
movement and rumor soothe him, even as it 
quiets the little fawn in the woodland and 
the wild nestlings in the trees. No walls shut 
himinasinaprison. And filtering down through 
the dim upper world of semiconscious life falls 
the rain of new impressions that enrich and fortify 
the underworld or subconsciousness from which, 
at last, we know the active life is woven and 
furnished. Here is the great truth that we have 
now to apply in education. Nothing is learned 
through mere rhetoric. We cannot teach and 
train by admonition. No more do we follow 
blindly in the steps of the much-preaching Middle 
Ages. We must sow the new doctrine of hygiene 
somewhat as we sow corn. We must learn to 
love Nature by feeling her arms round us like a 
mother’s at a time when mother love is just safety 
and warmth and food. We must plan and 
organize, and even build for sowers and seed- 
lings. The harvest will be revelation. 

So our school garden is not costly to build. 
We have no bricks and many flowers, few walls 
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and many animals, a large and varied staff. 
The certificated trained teacher is essential. 
We must have her. Indeed she is the queen of 
this world. She has a world to reign in, only 
because all the helpers are not queens, but the 
mother is not dethroned. She can overlook the 
nursery gardens and. open the nursery gate when 
she pleases. She may now become a new and alert 
kind of mother, flinging into her hours of inter- 
course something of her own best thought and 
best feelings, instead of as heretofore letting her 
worst and weakest hours poison, it may be, 
the subconsciousness of her little ones. She is 
not alone any more in her great task, and the 
walls of home no longer keep her in bondage. 

I shall not describe our shelters, as has been 
done already a hundred times. They were 
designed by one who loved children, and under- 
stood their needs and longings, and this is ex- 
pressed in everything—in the low fencing and 
little gates, the open gables through which the 
screen of June leaves rustle, the shadowy covered 
way where there is always shelter from heat and 
rain. It is shown in the warm indoor bathroom, 
in the wide running space secured by the oblong 
form of building, and on the frescoed walls and 
painted arches. Tender as the touch of the 
great Italian artist. In spite of its great humility 


(Continued on page 53) 


MISS McMILLAN 
SCHOOL. 


IN THE GARDEN OF HER NURSERY 
THIS TRAINING CENTER FOR NURSERY 


SCHOOL WORKERS AT DEPTFORD CARES FOR 
FROM TWO TO THREE HUNDRED CHILDREN 
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Environment in the Mental 


Health of the Child 


training, 

velopment be- 

gins at birth 
and they become the 
standards by which the 
individual is judged by 
his fellow men. Very 
early in life the child ex- 
hibits certain tendencies 
toward the simplest prob- 
lems of his everyday ex- 
periences, such as sleep- 
ing, eating, and eliminat- 
ing, just as later on in life 
he has well formulated 
ideas about exercise, pay- 
ing his bills, and going to 
church. These tenden- 
cies, which gradually be- 
come habits by constant 
repetition, enter into the 
make-up of what we call 
personality and the more 
frequently they are re- 
peated, the more likely 
they are to become per- 
manent. 

Habits are dependent, 
to a very large extent, 
upon the effect that a 
great variety of environ- 
mental conditions and 
circumstances have had 
upon the mind of the 
child, who is extremely 
plastic and prone to ac- 
cept suggestions and imi- 
tate that which he sees 
and hears. Childhood, 
therefore, is the best time 
to establish desirable 
habits and to alter and 
eliminate such habits as 
will work out to the dis- 
advantage of the child 
later in life. The plas- 


ticity of the human mind 
decreases rapidly as age 
advances and, as one 


By Douglas A. Thom, M.D. 


ABITS are acquired 
and education. 


by experience, 
Their de- 


Epitor’s Notre: Dr. Douglas A. Thom 
is a recognized authority on the mental 
hygiene of childhood. He organized the 
“habit clinics’ for young children in 
Boston, which are attracting country- 
wide interest, and his theories about 
child management correspond with the 
practice of the modern children’s special- 
ist who cares for the child in health to 
prevent disease. 

Letters in regard to any questions sug- 
gested by this article will be gladly 
answered. Address the Editor, The Kin- 
dergarten and First Grade Magazine, 120 
East Sixteenth Street, New York City. 


noted writer says in speaking of habit, “It has 
a hold upon us because we are the habit.” 


Undesirable habits in 
children should receive 
serious consideration. 
Our efforts should be di- 
rected toward determin- 
ing the cause, removing it, 
and substituting for it the 
proper mode of acting. 
This is the objective 
sought in the organization 
and development of the 
habit clinics for children 
of the preschool age. Be- 
ing a parent is the biggest 
job onearth. The mother 
can do more than any one 
else toward shaping her 
children’s lives for success 
or failure in life. Her 
job is so big that it is easy 
to make mistakes and to 
wrong her child when 
what she most desires is 
to do the best for him. 
Here are some guideposts 
marking for you where 
other parents have made 
vital mistakes in child 
training. Perhaps they 
do not mark the same 
mistakes in your home, 
but they are well worth 
your thought and earnest 
questioning. 


ID? you worry too much 

about your little ones? 
Some parents, by always 
expecting and dreading 
illness, make the small ills 
of childhood far worse and 
give children a habit of 
being sickly when they 
would be in far better 
health if they forgot them- 
selves. It is easy also to 
start a habit in children 
of using illness as an ex- 
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cuse to avoid going to school or to gain the 
extra home attention which is pleasurable and 
gives a feeling of undue importance. Some 
parents, by unreasonable fear that their children 
will get hurt, deprive them of the healthful 
outdoor sports that would give them strength, 
courage, and resourcefulness for manhood and 
womanhood. In line with this same thought 
comes that of babying and ‘‘cuddling” your child. 
Perhaps you enjoy your child’s love so much that 
you want him to cling to you, to refuse to eat 
unless you feed him, or to go to sleep unless you 
lie down with him. Do you realize that all 
this is forming habits which will make it very 
hard for your boy to be a real man when he grows 
up, or may make your girl always a helpless 
woman. Ask yourself if your present enjoyment 
is worth the cost to the children in the years to 
come? 

Along the road of childhood we adults come 
to other and quite as important guideposts; 
indeed we may as well term them hazards. In 
your parental love, do you try to satisfy the 
child’s every wish just because “‘he wants it so’’? 
We should stop and consider how hard it will 
be for him when, unused to meeting any hardship, 
he has to make his own way in the world. Do 
you make the mistake of thinking that you can 
tell a child anything in order to persuade him to 
do what he should? A lie told to a boy or girl 
is a very serious matter; can you wonder if 
they lie to you after that and do not trust you 
again? 

There is a perfectly natural tendency in the 
home to “‘boss” children too much. Do you stop 
everything your child starts to do? The child 
who hears ‘‘Don’t” or “Stop” every time he makes 
a perfectly natural move grows to be like a person 
whose hands are tied, and how can bound hands 
learn to be useful? How, then, is the will to 
develop and strengthen; how will he learn to 
decide for himself when he grows up? It often 
happens that parents are so anxious for little 
children to do well and appear to good advantage 
that they expect too much of them. It is easy 
to overstrain little minds and bodies when 
nature plans that they should just grow into 
something beautiful, as they will if gently guided 
but not forced. Do not seem stiff and harsh 
to your child, repelling his confidence, telling him 
not to bother you. His eager, developing mind 
longs for companionship with you, for a dad who 
is a “good pal” and a mother who always under- 
stands. It is worth much sacrifice of time now 
spent in less important things to be to your chil- 
dren all which they need and expect from you. 


I WANT to speak to you about what mothers 
and fathers can do in making the most of 
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their children’s intelligence. First, I must state 
very frankly that perhaps you do not understand 
the kind of intelligence your child has. He may 
be one of several types: unusually bright, quick, 
but careless and impulsive, seemingly backward, 
of the so-called slow but sure variety, or what 
is known as “‘hand-minded.” If you know the 
sort of mental equipment your child has, you may 
stimulate him by demanding his best efforts 
and avoid discouraging him by expecting what 
is beyond him. 

Suppose we are dealing with the bright, rest- 
less youngster. Don’t fret because he is so 
active and in the process of investigating things 
makes the house look anything but neat. That 
is his most important way of learning, and 
you should cheerfully accept the process as 
part of the price you pay for having a bright 
child. Anyhow, which is the more important, 
perfect order, or your child’s healthy develop- 
ment? There is, however, another side to this 
question. In your anxiety not to destroy his 
initiative, do you go to the other extreme of 
letting him unintelligently and indiscriminately 
pull everything down so the house is in disorder, 
and you find yourself growing tired and irri- 
table? Remember that you don’t have to be a 
tyrant, and neither should your child be one. 
Give the youngster a room or corner of the home 
that is his own, and let it be his. Respect his 
domain, and it will be easy for him to learn respect 
for the rest of the house. 

The problematic child may not be a problem 
at all if we study his mind intelligently. Sup- 
pose you have a child who exasperates you 
because he does not finish the tasks you give 
him. These tasks may have been too long; 
you may have forgotten that a child cannot 
stick to the same kind of work as long as you ean. 
It is best to plan a variety of short tasks, so 
that he can finish them creditably, his interest 
sustained to the end. Then, we have the child 
who is not as bright as others of his age. Do 
you forget that this is not his fault and that you 
must accommodate your demands to his speed 
and capabilities? He may be good in some 
things and poor in others. In this case, try 
to remember that a child’s mind develops along 
different lines depending in large part upon the 
sort of training given and the types of interest 
stimulated. You may have overlooked the fact 
that it is a sign of as much intelligence and is 
better training for him to attend to his personal 
needs,—hygienic, dressing, and play,—than, par- 
rot-like, to repeat meaningless rhymes. 

We are often most unwise toward a child’s 
intelligence. It may please your vanity to have 
your bright child “show off’? before company. 
If so, you are making it easy for him to become 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Does the Long School Day 
Menace Child Health? 


By Frank Howard Richardson, M.D. 


HE term “school diseases,” to those of 
us who deal with children, has a 
definite, accepted meaning. We un- 
derstand by this term the class of 
acute contagious diseases such as measles, whoop- 
ing cough, mumps, and scarlet fever from which 


vature, flabby muscles, poor chest expansion, 
frequent colds, not to mention the results of 
emotional strain, worry, stress of competition, 
shame, overeagerness for high ‘marks,’ and the 
thousand and one emotional stimuli that make 
the beginning of school life such a time of trial 


the runabout child has and tribulation for 
been sheltered more or thoughtful, — serious- 
less completely by the EpitTor’s Nore: We have received the minded parents. If these 
fact that infection is following clipping from the Bureau of are not “‘dis-eases,’’ with 


pretty definitely excluded 
from his home life. True, 
he may become infected 
with diphtheria by a 
“carrier,” a well person 
who carries the germs of 
diphtheria around in his 
throat, unaware of the 
fact that he is a menace 
to the community. These 
cases are rare, however; 
direct contact with a 
person suffering from the 
malady ordinarily 
necessary for a child to 


of the long school 


become infected. The fatigue. 
moment the child enters wrong and accomplish what we send our 
school, however, this 


element of contact, pre- 
viously lacking, is 
supplied in abundant 
measure, as any one who 
watches children closely 
in their classes and in their 
play readily recognizes. 


can free school.”’ 


problem. 


We can prevent such the young child? 
infection absolutely in 


the case of diphtheria by 

the simple and safe method of raising the child’s 
resistance to the safety point; but in the large 
majority of diseases such protection is not to be 
had. Hence the crop of “school” diseases, for 
symptoms of which we carefully examine the 
incoming classes. With how little hope of success, 
the experience of the average mother of school 
age children eloquently testifies. 

One of the most brilliant of our modern educa- 
tors of young children has used this term, ‘“‘school’’ 
diseases, with an entirely different connotation. 
By it she means the diseases that are produced 
by the school life itself: eye strain, spinal cur- 


Education at Washington: 

“An increase in the school day to 
six hours or longer has been made in a 
number of places in the State of — 
in order to give time for the necessary 
school subjects and for supervised study 
during school hours.’ 

Dr. Richardson, who is not only a 
children’s specialist of note but a writer 
and school consultant in pediatrics, says: 

‘What is the reason for the retention 


skein of influences that make up school 
life is responsible for the most prevalent 
disease among the children in my practice, 
If a shorter day will right this 


children to school for let us have it, as 
we want every other good thing for that of 
best of American institutions, the Ameri- 


Our Magazine stands for a presentation 
of both sides of any vital educational 
Which do you believe in and 
why, a six or a three hour school day for 


the definition and im- 
plications of the good old 
Anglo-Saxon derivation of 
the word, then the doctor 
who deals with children 
hardly knows what to call 
them. Baffling they are 
indeed, for he does not 
know quite how to 
approach them. School 
diseases they are, in all 
truth, for without 
schooling they would not 
occur, or would occur in 
such a mild degree that 
their cure would be simple. 
They seem hopeless, for 
the orthodox medical way 
curing disease by 
removing the cause is 
barred in this land of the 
free where every one is 
by law and_ custom 
entitled to all that the 
schools can give him, 
whether it be a knowledge 
of the three R’s, an ability 
to declaim boy 
stood on the burning deck,” or the acquisition 
of a full-fledged-case of malnutrition. 


day? The tangled 


ALNUTRITION is what the school and its 

attendant living conditions are producing 
in anywhere from one third to two fifths of 
our child population. By malnutrition used in 
this sense of the word I mean a condition charac- 
terized by a degree of underweight of ten per 
cent or more below the normal, relaxed muscula- 
ture resulting in stooping posture, sunken chest, 
and protruding abdomen, and a condition of 
fatigue that is permanent. It is axiomatic that 
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such children as these, and every public school 
teacher knows that she has never had a roomful 
of pupils in which there were not many of these 
cases, cannot keep up with their grade. The 
time, energy, and spontaneity of the conscien- 
tious teacher are hopelessly consumed in heroic 
efforts to accomplish this impossibility, while 
the brighter and healthier children are compelled 
to suffer from the loss of the attention that is 
due them. The mental and emotional strain 
upon the children themselves is out of all pro- 
portion to what you are trying to teach them, 
particularly as the pupils themselves are inar- 
ticulate as to their so-called backwardness. 

We are not allowed to choose whether our 
children shall be educated and physically unfit, 
or vigorous and healthy but ignorant. Such, 
however, is the choice that many parents, con- 
sciously, though not very logically, exercise, 
because they feel that there is no escaping 
both horns of the dilemma. Many teachers, 
too, see no way out. The curriculum has called 
for so many subjects, with so much time to be 
devoted to each one, that the merry procession 
must go on, even though the dragging process 
fails ever so often and we have our too large 
proportion of “‘left-backs’” each term. These 
are the children who shake the dust of the schools 
from their feet the very moment that they are 
old enough to secure working papers, provided 
the truant school has not long since claimed them! 
Such a system has neither effectiveness nor 
inevitability to recommend it. It is not effective 
as witnessed by these throngs of human misfits 
who demonstrate the inefficiency of our efforts 
to educate. And it is not inevitable, for a more 
excellent way has been found and bids fair in 
time to become as universally understood and as 
generally adopted as any other principle in educa- 
tion. We need not take time to discuss this 
ineffectiveness; that is granted by educators 
who read their figures of school retardation and 
of school attendance. We may devote our full 
attention to discussing its cure. 


OR a layman to discuss education with 

teachers in terms of pedagogy is a rash 
procedure. I am myself, like you, a member of a 
profession which with equal jealousy guards its 
prerogatives from similar interference at the hands 
of those whom we feel are of the laity. I hesitate 
to enter the arena in such a tilt. As a medical 
expert, however, called in to treat hundreds 
of sufferers fron this disease, malnutrition, so 
often caused by nothing more or less than the 
tangled skein of influences that constitute ‘“‘school- 
life,”’ I cannot avoid considering this whole matter 
as the cause of the most prevalent disease in 
the children of my practice. 
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In a previous article, under the title, “Mal- 
nutrition in Childhood,” the cause of under- 
nutrition in children was considered through 
these pages at some length, and its correction 
was discussed up to a certain point. In other 
words, the correction of the physical defects 
that sometimes cause malnutrition was pointed 
out as a necessity. Even more, the removal 
of causative faulty health habits was urged. 
Right here, however, the physician responsible 
for this article used unaccustomed tact and self- 
restraint, for he failed to mention the faultiest 
of all the faulty habits indulged in by many 
children. This most menacing habit of child- 
hood, the reader will already have concluded, 
is nothing more or less than undue indulgence 
in school attendance! Having thrown tact to 
the winds, let us see how this vicious habit has 
been modified in the practice of this same physi- 
cian who, after all, it is safe to assume, would 
hardly counsel the complete abolition of schools 
in the hope of checking malnutrition! The 
following is the experimental attempt that he 
made: 

I began writing notes to the teachers and 
principals of such children as came to me for 
treatment, expressing my conviction that a full 
school day was more than they were able to 
stand, and asking that they be allowed to attend 
a half session only. I frankly asserted that a 
child’s health is more important than his school- 
ing; I assured both parents and teachers that 
it is a matter of secondary importance if children 
“lost their grade’ or “are left back,’ and I 
urged them to disregard, at least temporarily, 
this fear of retardation. In almost every in- 
stance I received the co-operation and altered 
viewpoint for which I had asked. 

And then the absolutely unexpected happened! 
These children gained, of course; that was to be 
prophesied, for in addition to the shorter day 
and the lightened work and worry, they were 
ordered to take a daily nap, drink certified 
milk, and spend much time in the open air. 
What they did not do, was to drop behind in 
their classes! Children who had before been 
dropping behind began to make the grade. Those 
who had showed a lack of interest in their studies 
began to manifest a degree of attention hitherto 
unknown on their part, and youngsters who had 
been thorns in the flesh of long suffering teachers 
from a disciplinary standpoint, began to find 
out how thrilling school work can be, and how 
much more fascinating it is to use their wits in 
mastering it than in trying to best their teachers. 
Now, instead of warning parents that their 


children may drop behind educationally during 
this process of physical building up I feel quite 


(Continued on page 55) 
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PRESENT problem is that of keeping 
little hands busy creating in a produc- 
tive way which will develop into some 
degree of skill; it is stimulating the 


interest and enthusiasm 
of educators and parents. 
Modeling not only in clay 
but in various materials 
that can be easily obtained 
is of much educational 
importance for children 
of all ages. It is not 
necessary for the beginner 
to make objects just as 
they have been molded 
hundreds of times before. 
Sometimes a_ unique, 
childlike idea has splendid 
educational value. Quite 
often so many directions 
are given children that 
they grow to expect help 
continually and become 
weak in nearly all of their 
future undertakings. 
Furnish material for the 
plastic arts instead of 
buying the child every- 
thing he wants; let him 
work out his own ideas 
and show your interest in 
having him use his hands. 

The very young child, 
Indian 
fashion, 
bakes his 
mud pies 
and cakes in 
the sun. 
Later in the 
kinder- 
garten and 
primary 
grades he 
models in 
clay, wax, 
and the 
various 


Expression 
By Anna Bier 


Epitror’s Nore: Miss Bier, Super- 
visor of Art Education in the Public 
Schools of Greenville, Ohio, has had 
unusually spontaneous and successful re- 
sults in modeling by very young children. 
Her work has been exhibited at the Art 
Center, New York City, and is attracting 
the widespread attention of educators. 
When we asked her to tell you about 
her work, she wrote: “I am really at a 
loss to know how to outline the steps 
of my method. The children worked 
so freely and showed such unbounded 
pleasure in their achievements that I 
want other teachers to just step aside 
from the regular program and see what 
ean be done with the simple, right-at- 
hand material to which all children 
have access, particularly soap and snow.” 

That even very young children have 
latent ability for plastic expression is 
shown by the accompanying illustrations 
from the work of Miss Bier’s classes. 
Her method is that of the true teacher, 
belief in childhood, and enthusiasm for 
her subject. 


ORIGINAL CLAY MODELING BY SIX AND SEVEN YEAR OLD CHILDREN 
FROM STORIES AND MEMORY 


plastic mediums now obtainable. 
of such play material is that it is always ready for 
use at the inspiration of the child. First, of 
course, it is necessary to tell stories that the 


The Child’s First Modeling 
Should Be a Happy Free 


The advantage 


youngest children can 
understand. ‘‘Hiawatha,”’ 
“The Circus,” 
Jackal and the Alligator,” 
and the many other folk- 
tales of animals furnish 
inspiration. The group 
of clay figures shown is an 
illustration of the free 
modeling of six and seven 
year old children who had 
listened to such stories, 
except that they had a 
real stuffed baby alligator 
to study for this lesson. 
We frequently see aero- 
planes passing above our 
school buildings, and 
after we have talked 
about these the children 
are allowed to cut them 
freely from soap without 
further direction. 
There is particular 
value in soap sculpture 
which the schools are just 
beginning to realize; it is 
a medium approaching 
marble in its manipulation 
by child 
hands. This 
workshould 
of course be 
preceded by 
the experi- 
ence of 
shaping and 
reshaping 
forminclay, 
but a piece 
of soap 
offers an 
opportu- 
nity for 
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SPARTAN BOY 


MISS BIER’S CLASSES 
IN SOAP SCULPTURE 


A MODEL AND A PLASTIC MEDIUM FOR THEIR 
SCULPTURE RIGHT AT HAND 


n PENANCE. SOAP SCULPTURE BY 
MISS BIER’S OLDER PUPILS 
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portant consideration is the gladness 
experienced by the children as the model- 
ing medium begins to take on form; they 
watch and work almost breathlessly. 
When the snow falls we have another 
medium for modeling and ‘children can 
be taught to make something beautiful 
from snow as well as the stock type of 
grotesque snow man. Our high school 
modeled many animals in the front yard 
that attracted much attention from 
passers-by. Reporters came and wrote 
a description, which was printed in the 
daily papers. The pupils were pleased 
to find that a dog nearly wore itself out 
barking at their huge snow dog, and the 
kindergarten teacher brought her little 


ones to see the snow image and pat it 


MOORISH GALLEY with small hands. 
HAND CARVED IN SOAP AS HISTORY MODEL 


(Continued on page 57) 


cutting, shaving, 
and chiseling a 
figure without 
correcting mistakes. 
The desired form 
having been 
modeled for prac- 
tice must now be 
carved in perma- 
nent contour. Clay 
gives a feeling of 
form; soap sculp- 
ture transforms 
this feeling into 
thought. 

Simple tools, 
as sticks, tooth- 
picks, knives, 
and even little 
finger nails, are 
used. The teach- 
er calls attention 
only to the pro- 
portions of fig- 
ures, the general 
outline of the 
group, and the 
size of body, legs, 
and head, help- 
ing the child to 
decide on a sub- 
ject or name for 
his piece of 
work. Pictures 
are also shown 
for training in 
observation. 
The most im- 
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SOAP SCULPTURE BY YOUNGER CHILDREN. MISS BIER’S CLASSES 
SNOW MODELING BUILDS CHILD HEALTH 


Happy New Year Outdoors 


By Jane Arnold 


INTER gardens, orchards, and door- 

- yards are full of magic this month 

for the child who is open-eyed for 

nature phenomena. Outdoors tells 

its wonder story of hidden growth, promise of 
flower and fruit, and the almost human instincts 
of birds who adapt themselves cheerfully to 
storm, cold, and privation. A hint of the magic 
just beyond their threshold will send children 
on trips of exploration and adventure good for 
their bodies and their sympathies. Make these 
suggestions for nature 
study simple and the 
class will do the rest. 
The garden plant- 
ed with bulbs last fall 
is not asleep; the 
bulbs are busily eat- 
ing three meals a day 
with as good if not 
better appetites than 
boysand girls. Those 
of our common bulb- 
forming plants that 
live through the cold 
of a northern win- 
ter have perfectly 
formed buds and a 
cellar-like store of nourishment of which the plant 
partakes increasingly as the buds and embryo 
leaves develop. Tulip and _ hyacinth bulbs 
protect their cafeteria by means of the leaf 
bases, which thicken as the season advances and 
act as the walls of a storehouse. Children will 
remember the peculiar form of their crocus bulbs 
and how it was important in planting these to 
put them in the earth right side up. This forma- 
tion is for the protection of the crocus’s winter 
pantry; the stem of the bulb thickens and flattens 
to wall in the pantry, and those of the crocuses 
that fail to stand in their gay bonnets of gold and 
purple on the green spring lawn did not fill their 
roots with enough calories in January. The 
same protection and value of the winter food 
supply is shown in the blooming of wild flowers. 
When we gather trailing arbutus and hepatica 
after the last thaw their thickened tough stems 
are proof that the roots had healthy appetites 
all winter. In the case of both these plants their 
food is packed tightly in root and stem. We 
should correct our time-worn fallacy in nature 
teaching that the white world dozes and dreams 
through the cold. Mother Nature wears 
galoshes, furs, and mittens, and works harder 


A CALLER WHO SINGS HIS NEW YEAR’S GREETING 


this month than in any other out of the twelve; 
she is working to keep herself alive. 

Only a step from the garden stands a friendly 
old apple tree, its gnarled branches outstretched 
like crippled arms and not even a leaf leftRto 
remind us of its spring and autumn glory. It 
looks hopelessly inactive, but take the children 
close to one of these crooked branches and help 
them to read the secret hidden in its odd-shaped 
twigs. Select a low branch of the apple tree 
that shows short, fairly thick twigs extending at 
regular intervals from 
the branch. The 
ends of many of these 
twigs will show short- 
er, thickened spurs 
growing at a slight 
angle. This forma- 
tion of spurs on the 
fruit tree, particu- 
larly noticeable in 
the apple tree, is 
- responsible for its 
irregular contour. 
A child’s impulse is 
for breaking off these 
crooked ends of the 
twigs; they seem 
malformed, useless. Wait a moment; look at 
that thicker, tougher black spur frozen stiff and 
snow-capped. It is going to hold a red apple 
if we give it a chance! In most instances those 
apparently distorted twig ends of the apple tree 
are its promise of fruit. They may be best 
observed on the larger branches which are 
protected near the tree trunk. They grow with 
careful slowness and although it is impossible 
to gauge their relation to the fruit bearing promise 
of the tree, we may safely tell children that one 
of these spurs about four or five inches long may 
have been growing and strengthening itself for 
its work for fifteen years, and have held as many 
as seven apples. The orchard man tells us that 
the spur takes every other year off for rest, bear- 
ing leaves the season it has no apple to offer. 
Here is another health lesson for children, the 
important relation of rest to successful work. 

The child fortunate enough to be keeping New 
Year’s Day in the South may be helped to 
feel the significance of the bird sanctuary. 
Unbelievably hazardous trips south are made by 
our common birds; the frail little humming 
bird flies side by side with the aeroplane along a 
trunk line from Canada to the West Indies with 

(Continued on page 58) 


HE elementary school of the modernized 
course of study no longer recognizes 
walls and doorstep limitations. Ex- 
cursions, community contacts, and the 

reproductions of the various economic and 
civic activities of the child’s' town furnish 
rich material for study from the kindergarten 
through the later grades. An organization of 
these impressions in the first year of the child’s 
school life means his preparation for geography, 
history, and citizenship later. During the most 
impressionable years the child, through adven- 
turesome trips, handicraft, and stories, is thus 


The Kindergarten Curriculum 


The Denver Public Schools, Jesse H. Newlon, Superintendent, 
A. L. Threlkeld, Deputy Superintendent, Department of Curriculum Revision 


led from a previously essential home environ- 
ment into his small but important world of 
affairs. 

We have attempted this organization of social 
experience in the kindergarten-primary curricu- 
lum but in a less scientific way than we see it 
carried out in this revision. In our previous 
installments of the Denver kindergarten curricu- 
lum the child’s health and home life were the 
background; now we are ready to carry him 
beyond his home threshold and into the com- 
munity which represents, at this period of his 
development, his most active interest. 


Paper sacks. 


sold in a bakery, butcher shop, dry- 


SOCIAL 
JTCOMES METHODS 
MATERIALS THODS 
1. Playing store. Same as for build- 
a. Building ing house. 
the store. 
b. Furnishing Boxes. Appreciations: Visit stores in immediate neighborhood to 
the store. | Blocks. 1. Choice of store to be represented. purchase something for kindergarten. 
Boards. 2. Order and arrangement for convenience 
Empty cartons. of merchant and customers. Decide on type of store to be represented. 


Clay. Habit and Attitude: Bring in materials to furnish store. 
Paper. 1. Adapting materials to represent articles 
Paste. for store and arranging appropriately. | Group and judge articles made or brought 
Scissors. in for the store. 
Crayons. Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 
Paint. 1. How to label articles with picture, name | Opportunity is here afforded for construc- 
Brushes. or color. tion in a variety of ways. 
Toys: scales, 2. How to price articles approximately. 
scoops, wagons. 3. How to make sacks, aprons, and caps of 
Signs. paper or cloth. 
Scraps of cloth. 4. How to model fruits, vegetables, meats, | 
Sand and dishes. and baked goods. 
Workbench and 5. Ability to fold, cut, and paste paper to 
tools. make boxes or sacks. 
Wood and nails. 6. Ability to use wood and tools to make 
Pictures. boxes and crates. 
Stories. 7. Ability to enumerate three or four articles 


| Toy telephone. 


for delivery. 


goods, grocery, hardware, creamery. 


1. Of expressing wants intelligently. 

2. Of using terms, “Have you—? 
much does this cost?” “Thank you.” 
“Tf you please.” 

3. Realization of sanitary conditions of 
store and goods. 

4. Idea of honesty and fair play. 


4. To wrap and tie a package. 


c. Selling and | Toy money. Appreciations: Have children choose those who conduct 
delivering. | Labels. 1. Of the pleasure in dramatization. the store, the others act as buyers. 
Wrapping paper. 2. Of conduct of clerks and buyers. 
String. 3. Of home needs. Insist upon children expressing wants 
Sacks. 4. Of the value of money. : clearly; emphasize enunciation and 
— Habits and Attitude: choice of words. 
agons. 


“How Provide opportunity for making change 
accurately within a dime. 


It is desirable to have the playhouse 
activity carried on at the same time as 
the store—one demands the other. 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge: Conversation about need in the home of 
1. To know a penny, nickel, dime. commodities kept in the store. 
2. To make change within a dime. 
3. To state clearly own name and address 
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3. Waiting until all are served before eating. 

4. Repeating a simple verse for “grace.” 

5. Remaining in one’s place at the table. 

6. Conversing in a quiet and interesting 
way during time of serving and eating. 

. Not handling food and dishes unneces- 
sarily. 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 


1. To know month of own birthday. 
2. To know why we take small mouthfuls 
and chew our food well. 

3. To use “Thank you, Miss tg 

4. To make individual doilies, plates, and 
candy baskets. 

. To know a birthday song. 

. To know three appropriate games for 
a birthday party. 


7. To know meaning of ‘‘guest’’ and “‘hos- 


tess.” 
8. To know how to take leave of hostess. 


3. Going to the 


library. 


School library. 
Private library. 
Public library. 
Pictures. 
Furniture. 


Appreciations: 


1. Of the public ownership of books. 

2. Of the pleasure in looking at books. 

3. Of the quiet atmosphere in the library. 
4. Of the quantity of books. 


ENDZOF THE KINDERGARTEN ROOM IN THE NEW EBERT SCHOOL, WHICH IS A PLATOON SCHOOL 


SocIaL 
Acravrems MATERIALS OUTCOMES METHODS 
5. To make a wagon or automobile of wood | Teacher and children print signs and 
or cardboard. labels for the store, using words the 
6. To know that money should be carried | child meets in his everyday trips to the 
in a purse. store. Encourage the child to label his 
7. To make and label toy money. own toy money and price tags, thus 
8. To know a wagon has four wheels. enlarging his mathematical sense. 
9. To know wheels should be fastened to an 
axle. 
10. To use correctly the terms: wheel, axle, 
body, steering wheel, engine, radiator, | 
brake. 
2. Having a birth- | Refreshments: Appreciations: Write each child’s name on his birthday 
day party. Cake. 1. The joy in anticipation. date on the calendar. 
Animal crackers. 2. Group participation in a social situation. 
Apples. Plan with the children the day before the 
Candy. Habits and Attitude: party, what the refreshments are to be. 
Popcorn. 1. Desire to beautify tables with natural If possible, make a trip to the store to 
Peanuts. flowers if possible: leaves, buds, or purchase some part of luncheon. 
Milk. plants. 
Decorations. 2. Washing hands before eating. 


See that the tables are clean or covered, 
and arranged for sanitary serving of 
food. Appoint housekeepers to set 
the tables and do the serving. Teach 
the method of uniform table service. 


| See that children wash hands before com- 
ing to the table. 


After all are served, say “grace.” 


Encourage children to tell short, interest- 
ing stories, riddles, or rhymes at the 
table. Birthday parties for Washing- 

|. ton and Lincoln as well as the children’s 

might emphasize the holiday. 


Discuss stories with the children, create 
the desire for a new story. 


Suggest getting a. book from the library. 


_| Visit the library and look over the books. 
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SOcIAL MATERIALS 
ACTIVITIES 


OUTCOMES 


MeETHODS 


Books: 

Uncle Remus. 
| Wild Animals 
Have Known. 
West Wind. 


Stories. 


| Habits and Attitude: 


1. Curiosity to know what is in books. 
2. Handling books correctly. 
3. Respect for books. 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 


1. To know what a library contains. 

. That covers must not be turned. 

. That fingers must not be dampened. 
4. How pages should be turned. 
5. That books must not be marked. 

. How to mark place with paper slip. 


. That one must never eat while looking 


at a book. 


4. Taking a trip to | 
the park. 

a. Conduct on | 
way. 


Select several books, handling in the cor- 
rect manner, discussing contents with 
the children and allowing them to choose 
which one is to be taken out. 


| Call children’s attention to the librarian 
and those using books. 


Discuss the pictures on the walls and give 
correct name to the favorites. 


| Enlarge the interest. in reading through 
discussion and actual participation in 
selecting a book. 


| Appreciations: 


1. Respect due the property of others. 
2. Help of traffic officer. 
.3. Enjoyment of the excursion. 


| Habits and Attitude: | 
| 1. Obey signals of teacher or traffic officer | 


if on duty. 


2. Of looking both ways at crossing. 


Waiting-at the curb for group before 


crossing. 
Treating passersby courteously. 
Keeping off grass. 
Not marring property. 
Walking along quickly, not running. 
. Keeping to right when passing people. 
9. Crossing street at the corner crossing. 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 


1. To know right from left. 
» 


if any one is lost. 


3. To know the meaning of signals used by | 


teachers or traffic officers. 
. To know the use of street signs. 


2. To know that police should be consulted | 


| Make children understand specific reason 
for trip before going. Discuss proper 
conduct during the trip. Select chil- 
dren to assume such responsibilities as 
caring for the younger children and 
leading groups. 


Read street and park signs to the children. 


| Where feasible discuss directions in relation 
| tothe park. 


| After the trip have conversation time 
| when children may recall and relate 
| experiences of trip. 

| They might ‘“‘write” a picture letter to the 
| principal or first grade telling what they 
| saw. Encourage writing name on letter. 
| Some child should inform the principal 
that the excursion is planned. 


5. To recognize such signs as ‘‘Keep off the | 


Grass,” “Paint,” “Keep to Right.” 


THE FIREPLACE IN THE EDISON SCHOOL. A NEW PLATOON SCHOOL 
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MATERIALS OUTCOMES | METHODS 
ACTIVITIES 
| 6. To know one block is from one street | 
to another. 
7. To know number of blocks to nearest 
park. 
| §. Understanding of north, east, south, | 
west, near, far. | 
b. Observing Birds. | Appreciations: | Talk of the time of year and why all birds 
birds. Nests. | 1. Of birds. | do not stay here in winter. 
| Pictures. | 2. Of the color in birds. 


ce. Observing 
trees. 


| Bird houses. 
| Story: 


| 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| Trees. 
Bushes. 
Pictures. 


Legends of Birds. 


3. Of the bird calls. 


Habits and Attitude: 


l 


2. Of not throwing stones. 
3. Being quiet while observing birds. 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 
1. To know birds eat harmful bugs, worms, | 


2. Recognizing 


. Of not disturbing birds’ nests. 


and seeds. 
robin, sparrow, pigeon, | 
flicker, finch, duck, swan. | 


3. To know of what material birds build | 


nests. 


4. Recognizing the nests of sparrow and 


5. Knowing 


robin. 
the call of sparrow, robin, | 


flicker, duck. | 


r . | 
6. Knowing which is larger, robin or spar- | 


7 
8. Knowing that parrots can be trained to 


9. Knowing that all birds do not stay here 


row. 
. Knowing parts of bird, as head, 
tail, wings, feet, claws, feathers. 


bill, | 


talk. | 


in winter. 


| Habits and Attitude: 


Appreciations: 


2. Of size of tree. 


2. Of not breaking branches. 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 


1. Of beauty and use of trees. | 


1. Of not climbing small trees. 


3. Of not cutting into a tree. 


1. To know that trees grow from a seed; | 
an apple tree from an apple seed. 

2. Ability to name parts: trunk, branches, 
bark, buds, leaves. 

3. How to know a cottonwood and a maple. 

4. To know that evergreens are never with- 
out their leaves. 

5. To know that lumber or wood is from a 
tree. 

6. To know what a log is. 

7. To know that we obtain rubber, gum, tur- 
pentine, from trees. 

8. To know a bush from a tree. 


d. Observing 
flowers. 


Seeds. 
Flowers. 


| Pictures. 


Appreciations: 


Habits and Attitude: 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 


To study birds in the open will require 
skill on the part of the teacher. Before 
starting out she must know the habits of 
the bird she intends to show the children. 
No doubt much valuable information 
will be obtained from contact with birds 
caged in the room and assist in the 
study of birds in general. 


Use bird pictures. Have some place out- 
side school window or on_ grounds 
where children may place food and 
drink for birds. 


Make bird houses of wood to take home 
or to use on school grounds. 


Discuss the trees and how they came to be 
in the park. 


Emphasize care and protection needed to 
insure growth. 


| Use every opportunity to observe and 


take part in the planting, trimming, or 
cutting down of trees. 


Rake and play in the leaves when con- 
ditions are hygienic. 


Collect leaves and seeds and note differ- 
ences. 


1. Of artistic arrangement in beds. 

2. Of wonderful color combinations. 

3. Of the facts that park flowers are for all 
to enjoy. 


1. Observing signs and rules, “Do not pick 
flowers.” 
2. Picking without pulling up roots. 


1. To know who cares for park flowers. 


While a child can be led to appreciate the 
beds of flowers in the park and learn 
names and colors, the contact with a 
pot of flowers on a low table in the 
room will mean more to him. There- 
fore some arrangement should be made 
so that the children can have an oppor- 
tunity to handle different flowers. 
Trips to greenhouses in any season 
should be made. 


2. To know bees visit flowers for the honey. 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
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SOcIAL 


M AL 
ACTIVITIES ATERIALS 


OUTCOMES 


3. 0 flowers make 
. Ability to recognize and name dahlia, 
rose, canna, daisy, tulips, pansy. 
. Recognize root, stem, leaf, bud. 
. Arrange flowers of one color and one 
variety. 
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METHODS 


Animals: 

Tame and Wild. 
Pictures. 
Story: 

Peter Rabbit. 


e. Observing 
animals. 


f. Obse rving Cocoons. 
cocoons, Ants. 
worms, ‘and Bees. 
insects. Spiders. 


Flies. 


g. *Looking at 
statuary. 


The “Seals” 
Civic Center. 
“Indian and Cow- 
boy” in Civic 

Center. 
Lions at govern- 
ment building. 
“Children and 
Frog.” 
“Wynken, Blynken 
and Nod.” 
Fountains. 
Gateways. 
Reproductions in 
school buildings or 
museums. 
Pictures. 
Clav. 


in 


*Epitror’s Norte. 


Appreciation: 
1. That when animals are 


caged, 
must not be neglected. 


they 


Habits and Attitude: 
. Not overfeeding animals. 
2. Not teasing animals. 
3. Speaking gently to animals. 
. Not touching animals unless an adult 
has given permission. 
5. Washing hands after handling any ani- 
mal. 


— and Facts of Knowledge: 

. To know that animals are fed regularly 
and how they eat. 

. All animals need water. 

. To know that rabbits eat grass and 
vegetables. 

. To know that squirrels eat nuts. 

5. To know that dogs eat meat. 

. To know that fish eat very little. 

. To know that fish live in water. 

. Ability to imitate sounds of familiar 
animals. 


Visit the zoo or a neighbor’s backyard to 
see chickens, rabbits, cats, or dogs. 


These trips should be planned before 
going and preparations made to feed 
the pets. 


Intimate acquaintance with a few animals 


is more important than introduction to 
many. 


After such a trip write on the blackboard 
the names of the animals seen and 
leave for several days, referring to them 
as new friends we want to remember. 


Appreciations: 
1. Of the fact that all living things have 
homes. 
2. All living things must protect them- 
selves. 
Habits and Attitude: 
1. Not handling. 
2. Desiring to observe. 


| Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 


1. Worms spin the cocoons. 

2. Butterflies come out of cocoons in the 
spring. 

3. Ants build homes and 
babies. 

4. Bees gather nectar and make honey. 

5. Spiders spin or weave a web to catch 
their food. 

. Flies are dirt carriers and should be kept 

out of our homes and off our food. 


care for their 


Bring into the schoolroom, if possible, some 
insects to observe. 


Make the child more observant of all 
nature. Go walking to observe ant 
hills, bees, and butterflies. 


Tell stories of industry of insects. Write 
a short story on the blackboard describ- 
ing the insects. Have a honey and 
cracker party, using honey in the comb 
if possible, observing the cells and 
chewing the wax. 


Appreci ations: 
1. Of a civic consciousness. 
2. Of enjoyment of beauty. 


Habits and Attitude: 
1. Observe and not handle. 
2. Respecting public property. 
3. Desiring to model a piece of statuary. 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 
1. Ability to recognize by name one piece 
of statuary. 
2. To know that statuary is cut out of solid 
rock, or modeled out of clay. 


If possible take the children to see a piece 
of statuary. Discuss the material of 
which it is made. Discuss the beauty 
and harmony of the piece. 


Play game of “statues,” posing to repre- 
sent different ideas, or things seen; a 
list of the children’s choice might be 
written on the blackboard and _fol- 
lowed in order. Experiment with clay, 
selecting the best to show others. 


This refers to spots of civic interest and beauty in the City of Denver. 
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A Record of Five-Year-Olds’ 
Projects 


The City and Country School. 


Caroline Pratt, Principal 


Record by Eleanor Salberg 


HE anticipated development in the 
creative effort of “Group Five” began 
to be expressed the first of the year 
in three distinct and vital ways. The 

children showed a feeling for the wider community 
circle as they saw it in their immediate neigh- 
borhood and those interesting points of the city 
to which they had made excursions; this was of 
course a result of the social order they had freely 
established for themselves through co-operative 
play and handicraft in the school. They showed 
greater spontaneity in telling stories; their play 
experiences and the impressions they had gained 
from excursions now transformed themselves 
into language. The third point of progress was 
in skill in manipulation of materials and con- 
centration upon more elaborate projects. These 
three steps in development are to be noted in the 


record. 
PLAY ACTIVITIES 

Blocks: Floor play the last week of January 
brought a return of things seen on a recent trip. 
Billy built the Woolworth Building and the 
elevated below it. Nancy assisted in this. The 
proportions of height were true, a visual image; 
there were no measurements. George built the 
Battery Park with docks for Staten Island Ferry. 
John and Edwin assisted and built ferryboats 
and tugs. Later Edwin and John joined Grace 
in dramatization. The three drew much at 
their tables making costumes and scenery. More 
boats were built and play carried on with content 
from the trip. Ross built up a factory which had 
a tower and a number of chimneys. This was 
the only construction outside of the battery and 
park scheme. Later the floor constructions rep- 
resented more towers, docks, and boats. The 
box of colored cube blocks was used in these 
constructions. Jean, Nancy, and Grace built 
houses and dressed dolls. The buildings were left 
on the floor and played with again. More boats 
were built. They were filled with fabrics and 
taken to Ross’s factory and unloaded. 

Play with Big Materials—Outdoors: The out- 
door play turned to house and hospital building. 
Ross built a hospital for animals, put up bricks 
for signs and called it a “‘vetinary.” This play 
went on in later periods. Late in the week yard 
play at No. 30 was heartily entered into. The 


forced indoor activity of the last few days be- 
cause of the cold seemed to make for a more 
intensive yard play. Most of the boys were 
engaged in a bear game. A den was built of 
blocks and the game continued as an animal 
game. It was well controlled and not directed 
toward other children. The bear game carried 
over into later yard play. The packing boxes 
were used and some circus play was carried on 
with the other game. Edwin directed. There 
were stalls for each animal; they were fed and 
allowed to go out to walk and brought back to 
their stalls. 

Ross and Arthur played at fishing, using sticks, 
cords, and chains. They built a boat with seats 
in it and played at putting the fish in when they 
were caught. Mary, Jean, and John played on 
the slide and turning poles. The girls seldom 
use the yard blocks. They are engaged in other 
play. Jean is improving in her play, especially 
since Nancy’s entry into the class. 

Organized games were played for short periods 
twice during the day. It was very cold, prevent- 
ing longer periods of outdoor activity. 

Original Stories: At the milk table a new device 
was tried for a group story. Several of the chil- 
dren had recently visited the Aquarium and were 
telling stories about it. Today the children 
pretended that I was a little boy who had never 
seen the Aquarium or any of the wonders in it. 
The children decided to call me Jack. The story 
follows: 

Billy: Well, Jack, have you never been to the 
Aquarium? If you want to you can go with 
me to see the seals. <A seal is a thing that has 
teeth coming out of its mouth. 

Edwin: And the seals come up on a board 
and the other one tries to come up there and 
they bite at each other and then they go up and 
down, and up and down, in the water, trying to 
keep themselves from getting each other. 

George: Have you ever heard about turtles? 
They are big round things with a shell like a fish 
shell. Theshellisjustontop. They havereal tails 
about sixincheslong. They canslip their tailin and 
out from an enemy and their head and their feet. 
They have little tiny feet about seven inches long. 

Arthur: You know turtles can slip in and out 
from their shells from enemies. 
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Mary: And have you ever seen alligators? 
He’s a long thing that has a slippery tail. And 
he can swallow down a little girl in one mouthful. 
And he has got eyes like pins and he’s got a mouth 
like a big wolf. 

Ross: Do you know what a crocodile is? 
He is something like an alligator but he’s awful 
long. He has a mouth like an alligator but it’s 
more of a point. He has big teeth and he can eat 
people by chewing them up into little pieces. 
He lives in Africa where the king lives. 

John: Do you know what fishesare? They go 
in water. They swim, they have fins. Fins are 
little skinny things, and they get stones. They 
get them to play with and they spit them out again, 
and they have little green stuff for their houses. 

Nancy: No contribution. 

Peter: Do you know what a ‘codfish is? He 
paddles along with his fin. Whenever he finds 
a worm he eats it. He dives down in the water 
and he gets a worm and if a man is fishing there 
and he gets caught in the neck the man pulls him 
up and cooks him and eats him. 

Fean: You cut off the head and cut off the tail, 
then you skin it and then you cook it and eat it. 

Grace: Have you ever seen a herring fish? They 
are gray and they have fins and a tail just like 
other fish ought to have. When you eat him 
you catch him with a hook. You put a bean on 
the end of a hook and you throw the hook into 
the water and wait for a little while till you hear 
it get heavy and shake, and you bring it up very 
quickly so the fish can’t slide into the water, 
and then you tie the string onto a branch of a 
tree, and then you take the fish off and put ’em 
in a basket and wrap it up in a piece of paper, 
and then you take it home and cut off its 
head first and take out the bones and take 
the scales off and cut the tails and the fins off, 
and then you cook it and eat it for dinner. 

A group story similar in device to the one 
used earlier in the week was given with the bear 
play of the yard as the subject. 

John: Do you know what bears are? They 
are big, black things and the noise they make is 
ah-oh-ah-oh (guttural sound) and they have tails 
that are short. 

Peter: They have great big white teeth and 
eyes like giants. 

Jean: They are gray and all different colors. 

Yduin: They aren’t blue. 

Peter: Yes, they are blue. I saw one with a 
blue stripe once. Bears hunt around to find 
animals. Sometimes they see a man. If he 
has a gun they go right off. 

George: Whenever you see a bear, run away 
because they’ll bite you. And the bears some- 
times, when they want to get away from enemies, 
they go behind a bush. And when the wild 
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bears want to sleep they go behind a bush, and 
in the winter they hunt for a hollow log and live 
there. 

Arthur: They climb on their hands and feet; 
that’s how they walk. 

John: No, they don’t have hands, they have 
four feet. 

Arthur: They climb trees. 

Mary: They’re furry things, black furry things, 
and they’ve got red eyes, wild red eyes. And 
when he sees something dark in the woods 
he digs down farther as fast as he can, and they 
can’t get him there because the black thing can’t 
see very well. 

Billy: And so bears, when they want to get 
honey they stand on their hind legs, and when 
they see a hollow tree they climb to see if it’s 
a bee tree and if it is they try to get the honey, 
and sometimes they swell up the bear’s tongue, 
and when they want to get the enemy they 
run like a flash of lightning. He tries to catch 
it and when he catches it he makes a monkey 
know he’s caught him and he takes it home to 
its mother and they eat it up. Bears can walk 
softly; you can’t hear a rustle. They run like 


a flash of lightning so the enemy can’t hear. 


PRACTICAL ACTIVITIES 


Orientation: In one period there was a request 
for a floor map and I made one in the blocks with 
a 12 x 30 frame. I found this took more time 
and the interest lagged. But all wished to trace 
their way home, which caused a_ necessarily 
long period. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


Number: The children gathered in a circle 
counting themselves by twos. Nearly all could 
do this though they would occasionally put in the 
odd number after six or eight was reached. 


ORGANIZATION OF INFORMATION 


Trip: A trip to South Ferry was taken during 
the first hour of a morning. There was a great 


‘deal of excitement and conversation about the 


elevated road as the children watched the tracks 
from the first car. Peter remarked about each 
switch and stated whether it was open or closed. 
Ross pointing out signals said, ‘‘A signal talks to 
people; it’ says stop and go on.” The signals 
were watched and the operation of the arrow 
noted. An elevated bridge brought the remark, 
“That is Wanamaker’s.” I explained that Wana- 
maker’s was far behind. Arthur then explained 
it was the bridge leading from one “L”’ station 
to the other. The bumper at the track terminal 
held the interest. The slanted sections of the 
track were remarked about as were also the 
danger signals. The various boats seen were 
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named; a fire boat was discerned and some one 
started this refrain in which all joined: 
“Fire boat, tug boat, 

House boat, motor boat.” 
Nearly everything that was said was broken into 
a measured beat; one child would start and the 
others take it up with a swinging rhythmic singing 
tone. Ross remarked, “We live on an island, 
don’t we? The whole world’s islands, isn’t it?” 

Content of Play: In building up the Woolworth 
tower George insisted that Billy build it so that 
it would exactly represent the Woolworth archi- 
tecture. Billy put a yard around it, at which 
George remarked, “It hasn’t got a yard around it, 
you crazy!’ He then demonstrated how it 
should be done and left Billy to carry it out. The 
elevated road and elevated station were carefully 
built. Steps led up to the tracks, the doorway 
leading to the steps was built, the stairs were 
covered and the whole construction was named 
“Battery Park Station.” To the right of this 
was the battery with boats and docks and the 
aquarium. 

Ross continued with his factory. He said, 
“Factories have lots of chimneys. They are out 
in the country; you can see them from the train.” 
He called his construction a silk factory. He 
attempted to pick out the bits of silk among the 
fabrics. He could always distinguish silk and 
wool but was not certain of the silk and the cotton. 
He asked if silk grows and I told him about the 
siikworm and the spinning of silk thread and 
weaving. A number of children were engaged 
in building and stopped their play to listen as 
I told Ross about the silk. 

The cube blocks have not been used with other 
blocks before. They are sometimes built into 
constructions on the tables. Today they were 
used by all who were building. When I asked 
Billy what the blocks meant, he said, “Oh, 
they are just decoration.”” Ross worked out an 
elaborate system of signals with them. Jean, 
Grace, and Nancy used them and also said 
they represented decoration. John built up a 
tower similar to the ones built earlier in the week 
and added clocks which he made with paper 
and crayons and pasted near the top of the tower. 


PLAY ACTIVITIES 


Blocks: Block building the week of January 
3lst represented factories with high towers, 
tracks, and signal lights. These. were carried 
out with one-inch colored cube blocks. The 
work was for the most part individual or in groups 
of two. There was a return to the former con- 
structions. Eleven children played on the floor 
in several groups peaceably. The girls held 
their own with the boys: Mary played train 
with the boys, Grace and Jean played hospital 
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and were joined by Edwin later in the day. Peg 
blocks were in evidence again in constructions, 
being used for trains and tracks, stations were 
built of large blocks. Cube blocks were used 
for decoration. In the floor play hospitals were 


built again, several boys joining the girls. Grace 
was allowed to direct the activities. Peter in 


making a tower built it very carefully and re- 
marked, as he made it, “I know how to make 
these towers strong.” Peter is very conscious 
of his technic in building, always arranging blocks 
for the firm construction. 

Billy made a long curve without curved blocks. 
A curved track has not been made like this before. 
Short ones in place of curved blocks are sometimes 
seen, but this is the first long one. It was very 
well constructed and showed thought and ingenuity. 

Play with Big Materials—Outdoors: Play peri- 
ods were spent in the alley with sleds, coasting, 
and taking turns riding and pulling. Snow 
paths were made for sliding and snowballs thrown 
at a target. The yard at No. 30 was too wet for 
use until the end of the week. James with 
pieces of ice and stones carried on a tray went 
about the yard selling fish. There was a great 
deal of ice breaking and digging in the puddles. 

Periods were spent in animal and Eskimo games. 
There was much imitation of bears: fur-bearing 
animals were named and imitated. Dogs and dog 
sleds with Eskimos driving them were dramatized. 

Play with Big Materials—Indoors: Aviators 
and aeroplanes were dramatized during the 
morning. Masks were made for goggles and 
numbered or lettered with the numbers and 
letters the children happened to know. Chairs 
were arranged for aeroplanes, drivers, and pas- 
sengers. All participated in this excepting Grace 
and Jean, who watched though they were not 
excluded by the boys from the play. When a 
musie period was omitted, the time was spent in 
dramatics with a second representation of aero- 
planes. Goggles were again made. The two 
children using the same number rode in the same 
aeroplane. The girls entered into the play today. 
There was much trilling to represent the sound 
of flying planes. John and Peter dramatized Boy 
Scout activities. Chairs were tipped and used 
to represent trees, and tables for tents. This is 
the first use made of tables in dramatization. 

Organized Games: These were played in the alley. 
During the playing of ‘“‘Hide and Seek,”’ Peter was 
attacked by the group for telling the hiding place of 
another child. Peter talked with C.P. and came back 
to the group acknowledging himself in the wrong. 

Original Stories: The device of telling a story 
to me has changed to telling a story to an im- 
aginary child. The play was requested this 
week apropos of the play of Eskimos going on 
in the class. The story follows: 
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Mary: Well, you know what an Eskimo is? 
Eskimos are dressed in all kinds of fur, and they 
have candle grease on their skin, and do you 
know what they ride in? They have sleds and 
six dogs pulling them. 

Arthur: They have houses of ice, and they have 
sleds and they ride with three dogs. 

Ross: The Eskimos live in round houses with 
long places, a big long hall. They throw rocks 
down outside and fish in the water underneath 
the ice. And they eat with their fingers. 

George: No contribution. 

John: And they go out and chop ice into square 
pieces and make their houses out of that, and 
they have their houses round like a. tunnel. 
There are cracks in their houses, and the man is 
inside and he puts the bricks up’ from the inside 
and the man outside cuts the ice. 

Edwin: And then they take some putty and 
fill up the cracks. 

(Challenge—all protesting.) 

James: Well, they make needles out of fish 
bones and they fish with a rod and they don’t 
fish as men do. They put their fishhook on the 
rod. Some do and some don’t. They put it 
down in the water and catch the fish without 
bait. They just stab the fish with the hook 
and they have a boat with holes in the middle 
so they can fish from the holes. 

Billy: That is how the Eskimos catch whales. 
They chop down trees with a pickax. Then 
they make the boats out of the wood. And 
then they hunt for a sharp stone, and then they 
whittle it very sharp, and then they make a 
hole in the middle big enough for the stick. 
They take the stick and put the stick in and 
they have a babboon and then they make a 
spear the same way. ‘They get in their boat 
and make sure it’s waterproof. They always 
have a bow and arrow; then they go out and 
have a real hunt. 

(James corrected Billy, calling the instrument 
he describes a harpoon.) 


PRACTICAL ACTIVITIES 


Shop: Jean and Mary are still working on 
their trucks. The boys have completed theirs 
and are making other objects now. Ross is 
making a bank for pennies. He will drop the 
money in the chimney. Billy and Peter are mak- 
ing boats of pieces of 2 x 4 inch wood. The 
ends are rounded and masts are being put on. 
The technic of these is very good. The idea 
was taken from older children’s constructions 
left in the shop. George is making a boat and 
putting a railing around it with nails and string. 
Grace worked alone on the room bench making 
a crayon box. 
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SPECIAL TRAINING 


Number: There were games involving num- 
ber and counting played indoors; tenpins, and 
score keeping, combinations of blocks, and count- 
ing children by twos. Newspaper play and dis- 
cussion at milk table about making of newspapers 
were followed by drawing, writing, and making 
cartoons. Papers were bought for two, three, 
six, and ten cents, the children counting pennies 
equivalent to ten and five cent pieces, and 
some combining ten and five as fifteen without 
suggestion from me. 

In number games ten blocks were counted in 
groups of twos. Combinations of numbers of 
three-four-five-six were given out, the children 
standing by their chairs when they recognized the 
number. Some did this quickly, others counted 
the blocks individually to arrive at the sum, 
or counted numbers from one to six and back- 
wards. The tenpin game was played with two 
sides, the score kept by each one putting down 
in ones the blocks knocked down. The players 
counted the score as high as nineteen with no 
difficulty in counting. The group is enthusiastic 
about this play. I feel they do not need competi- 


tive games, so have not played it often. 


ORGANIZATION OF INFORMATION 

‘Discussion: As the children gathered in a 
circle this morning a discussion began on choice 
of vocations. Apropos of Ross’s decision to be 
a carpenter the conversation was turned to 
wood. We traced wood back to trees, their 
cutting, transportation to sawmill, preparation 
there, and finished by naming articles in the 
room made by a carpenter—tables, chairs, bench, 
shelves, steps, and balcony. 

Content of Play: In the floor block building, 
towers were featured again. A factory with 
three towers was made, tracks led to it, and fabries 
were brought on trains and in boats. 

Jean and Grace built a hospital; papers were 
creased and arranged as screens and others cut 
for sheets. The dolls were covered with fabrics 
of all colors. Ross remarked, “Everything is 
white in hospitals, white paint and white beds 
and everything.” The hospital game carried 
on by Jean and Grace continued with only a 
little building, but dramatic play came out 
of it. Menus were planned for the day, Grace 
pretending to write them down. Notes written 
on sheets of paper with large free motion were 
distributed to me or the other children, telling 
the condition of our friends in the hospital. 
Later in the day, as the play continued, the 
patients were weighed by Jean, and Grace 
recorded the weights. 

There was a discussion at story time about 
the children not present in the afternoon and 
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the possibility of including these children in 
schemes started on the previous day. This 
resulted in excellent response, every child build- 
ing after drawing period. As Mary, George, 
and Billy played with their blocks and trains 
they sang, ‘“Clickety clack, calunck, calunck,”’ 
continuing the song learned in the music period. 


PLAY ACTIVITIES 
THe WEEK OF FEBRUARY 7TH 

Blocks: Block play .:cluded the building of 
hospitals, tracks, and stations. In later floor 
building the hospital construction was returned to 
by Edwin and Grace. The hospital was carefully 
made. A wall was built up, rooms were made 
inside, and a roof added. Billy, Edwin, Grace, 
and George joined in this play. In making the 
building the wall fell three times, and each time 
was built up with greater care than before. 

The other children constructed boats, docks, 
barges, and stations with peg blocks for trains 
and colored cube signals and decoration. Tracks 
were opened for boats to pass and trains could 
run on any tracks. The only demand was that 
the signals be observed and that a train coming 
from the rear should not pass a train on the same 
track. Ross added a switch house to his elevated 
track and, calling my attention to it, remarked, 
“No child ever built a switch house before.” 

As Billy built he began in a rhythmic tone: 

“Wrecking train, wrecking train, 
Number sixty-six.” 


Play with Big Materials—Outdoors: With the 
exception of Ross the children ignored play 
today, and watched the activities of three tinners 
who were putting up a new drainpipe. Ross 
started a restaurant play and occasionally ran 
over to the group to see what was going on. 
During the afternoon the men were completing 
their work and the children watched again, but 
the interest was not as keen as it was in the 
morning. The play turned to house building 
in the packing boxes, and house play. Ross 
continued with his restaurant. A sign was put 
up which indicated that the restaurant was closed 
on Sunday. Two girls came from Group V-A 
playing soldier and wished to buy food, but 
were told, ‘“No soldiers allowed.” 

Another day a block house was built by Ross, 
Arthur, Mary, and Grace. A chimney was care- 
fully built over an aperture in the board roof, 
and entrance and exit to the house were made 
through the chimney. James played in the same 
scheme and made a garden for the house. When 
the chimney was first completed, Ross struck a 
dramatic pose and sang out with a decided beat: 


“Everybody go to sleep, 
Santa Claus is building his house!’ 
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The play did not go on as a Santa game, but as 
house play. There was a great deal of going in 
and out by way of the chimney. George, Edwin, 
John, and Peter built a fire engine during the 
period. 

During the week there was free play in the 
snow in the alley and in the yard. Sleds were 
used, paths were made by pushing shovels through 
the snow, and snowballs were thrown at a target. 
A long rope on a pulley at the slide had been left 
by an older class. James began playing tele- 
phone with this. He was joined by the other 
children and the play was resumed in play 
periods throughout the week. 

Play with Big Materials—Indoors: Group VI 
came down to watch the performance of ‘‘“Epami- 
nondas” given by different groups. The chil- 
dren were self-conscious and not as dramatic 
as they had been before. Further dramatiza- 
tion during the week was a repetition of “‘lec- 
tures.” This was again begun by James, and 
a second scene was a circus play. The costume 
for this play consists of a hat made of drawing 
paper and decorated. A vest is made with paper 
put over the chest and tied below the arms. 
Sometimes a mask is added. Billy added cuffs 
to his costume. The plays so far have not shown 
much content. They are usually called ‘shows’ 
and are apt to run into copies of circus, hippo- 
drome, or movies. I believe these plays will 
develop into something better. The perform- 
ances are now better organized than when they 
first began to appear. 

Organized Games—Indoors: The game of “I 
Spy” was played during one milk period. 
“Twenty Questions’ was introduced. It was 
played well and liked; there was no difficulty 
with the ‘‘kingdoms.”’ 

PRACTICAL ACTIVITIES 


Orienting in Time and Space: On a rainy morn- 
ing some of the children sat by the fire to dry 
out their clothing. The others drew on the floor 
with the block frame, making a map. They 
took turns with this and censored each other’s 
work. They were very fair but also maintained 
a high standard, demanding accuracy of each 
other. The directions were correct. This con- 
tinued for twenty minutes without help from me. 

ORGANIZATION OF INFORMATION 

Trips: A trip was taken to the Natural 
History Museum. The Eskimo exhibit was the 
object of the visit and we confined ourselves to 
that. James, Ross, John, and Peter pointed 
out parts they had seen before and had described 
in stories. As the children watched from the 
first car window, there was keen interest in the 
tracks, rails, signals, and trains. During the milk 
period, as they talked, they mentioned the dif- 
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ferent Eskimo things seen. They were tired, 
and I let this discussion go as it would without 
comment. 


PLAY ACTIVITIES 
Tue WEEK OF FEBRUARY 14TH 


Blocks: The block play consisted of tracks, 
peg block trains, cubes for signals and decoration. 
A hospital was built, many rooms constructed, 
and stretchers were improvised with the use of 
long blocks or boards. Then trucks were used to 
carry the dolls and stretchers to the hospital. 

An excellent station was built by George with 
tracks leading from it. Billy built a track and 
added bumpers at the end. These bumpers 
were made by laying blocks aslant and adding 
peg blocks, also slanted. They are very similar 
to the original. Danger signals are never for- 
gotten. Edwin and John also built trains with 
great care in the making and addition of 
signals. When the trains were finished there was 
co-operation at once in the use of all the tracks. 
Ross built apart as did Grace. Ross’s construc- 
tion was a boat and dock. Grace constructed 
a theater. It was one of the best constructions 
she has ever done because of its care, its repetition 
in the use of colored blocks for decoration, and 
the proportion of its different parts. 

There was a return to these constructions in 
later periods. James and Arthur built a hospital. 
Mary began building alone, gradually joined 
others with tracks, but later watched Grace’s 
play. Grace elaborated her theater, adding a 
sereen and dressing rooms, and making the 
puppets act. Puppets were dolls and a house 
with furniture was built on the stage for them. 
During one act a lady sat at a table and had 
tea. In the next Santa visited the house and the 
stage and went down the chimney. The play 
was well controlled. 

John, Edwin, Mary, part of the time George, 
Billy, Ross, Arthur, and James watched the play, 
sitting or kneeling on the floor beside the seats, 
which were occupied by the puppet audience. 
Theroom had an excellent spirit of interested intent- 
ness and even Edwin’s voice was somewhat subdued. 

When the blocks were put away, a self-initiated 
competition was carried on between the children 
at work on the two boxes and the work was done 
in twelve minutes today. This is less time and 
shows more industry than usual for this activity. 

Play with Big Materials—Outdoors: The play 
in the yard was intensive and very absorbing. 
The sand just put in was played with, and tunnels, 
subways, and bridges were built. One was 
called London Bridge. The largest group, Billy, 
Edwin, John, James, George, Grace, Arthur, and 
Peter, built up a Fifth Avenue traffic signal 
station. This expanded into a police and prisoner 
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game with a judge and fines for failures to 
observe traffic regulations. Tunneling was done 
from two sides. The builders were elated when 
they met. The Woolworth Building was repre- 
sented by building a pointed tower on the cement 
post in the center of the sand pan. Central 
Park was put in one side. Tom described his 
construction, saying, ‘“This is the desert and these 
are the pyramids and here’s a bay around it.” 
Later bridges were constructed, Billy again 
making the London Bridge. The group later 
gave the sand over to Mary, Arthur, Edwin, 
John, and George. New York and London 
were built, and one child remarked, ‘‘ New York 
is the biggest town in the world, isn’t it?” Stat- 
ues were made, and Ross remarked, ‘‘We are 
artists making statues.”’” When Grace joined 
them, Tom asked, ‘Grace, are you a lady artist?” 

Besides the sand play there was dramatic repre- 
sentation of elephants in motion. Keepers were 
in charge and guided their charges with chains. 
Later there was a baby elephant, a house game 
was combined with this and a smaller house was 
built and furnished as a “‘playhouse” for the baby 
elephant. In a later yard play at No. 30 a very 
dramatic and self-controlled game was played 
representing a fox hunt. Ten children partici- 
pated in the game. John directed the activity 
and kept up the dramatic play. When he was 
tired Billy became the fox and though still play- 


ing fox he was not so interested in playing the 
part of one as of vanquishing the enemy and 
overcoming any attack; later Peter became the 


fox. Arthur and Ross played house with Douglas 
of Group 5-A. After the fox game had con- 
tinued for thirty or forty minutes the children 
gradually left and took up quieter activity. 
Edwin and Grace built and played house with two 
children of the other group. Ross, John, George, 
and Peter played at camping, carrying shovels, 
chains, rugs, and boards on a ladder, then dropping 
the things and setting up camp. Another group 
dramatized a play of Eskimos and Eskimo dogs. 

Camping play was again carried on; supplies 
were loaded carefully and chained to the ladder. 
Camp was set up with beds made of boards on 
sawhorses, rugs were put on for covers, and then 
the fox hunt was carried on. When the fox was 
killed camp was broken and moved. 

Arthur built alone, making a very good con- 
struction of blocks and boards on the turning 
poles. Below he built a seat for the driver and 
called the whole an automobile. It was very good 
work for him. Grace, James, and Mary played 
in the sand, and later as horses. 

Organized Games: There were organized games 
and free play in the alley for twenty minutes be- 
fore luncheon: “Hide and Seek,” bouncing and 
tossing and rolling balls, and riding on scooters. 

(Continued on page 58) 


When the Little Child Wants 
to Count 


Developing the Sense of Number in the Kindergarten 


By Helen R. Reynolds, Supervisor Kindergarten-Primary Department, Seattle 
Public Schools 


BELIEVE that the mathematical sense 

in children dawns almost as soon as they 

begin to recognize series of objects, ap- 

preciate rhythm, and repeat jingles from 
“‘Mother Goose.’’ Too frequently this struggle of 
the little child to express himself in number is 
repressed by the mother and sometimes the 
kindergartner. The monotonous repetition of 
syllables, sounds, and words; the collections of 
apparently uninteresting objects children make 
in an effort to add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide, are misunderstood by the adult, but in 
these manifestations lie the foundation of the 
mental structure in number. We need a sweep 
of vision with which to look beyond our early 
struggles in teaching arithmetic to the place which 
the science of mathematics holds and has always 
held in the development of civilization. Writing 
on this subject, David Eugene Smith says: 

“From the days when the world was emerging 
from savagery and counted slowly on its fingers; 
from the days of wonder of the childlike race as 
to the mystery of the numbers three and seven; 
from the period when the rope-stretchers planned 
the altars of India and laid out the temples of 
Babylon and of Thebes the Magnificent; from 
the years when Pythagoras founded the world’s 
great university and sought the relation of the 
geometric solids to the philosophy of life; from 
the time when Plato set the first entrance exami- 
nation over the portals of the grove of Academos— 
‘Let no one ignorant of geometry enter here’; 
from the founding of Alexandria and of Bagdad, 
with their great schools of mathematics,—all 
down through the ages, the history of mathe- 
matics has been the history of the race.”’ 

Arithmetic as a formal subject has no place 
in the child’s day in the kindergarten, but his 
everyday activities offer a real need for the 
use of number and an opportunity for a growing 
sense of its meaning. A beginning may be had 
as we utilize our delightful excursions for indirect 
number teaching. 

Encourage counting of the children before 
leaving the room and on returning to see that all 
are there. Collect stones, leaves, shells, flowers, 
or fruit, which may be grouped and classified. 
Use terms that indicate distance and time as, 


a long or a short walk, early, late, this morning, 
next week, last week, yesterday, in the winter. 
Make a record of important “finds” by means 
of pictures and figures: ‘‘We saw three rabbits 
in John’s yard.” Many other opportunities will 
arise for similar exercises. 

The children may be asked to make definite 
statements as to experiences. Care must be 
taken not to push this beyond their natural 
stage of development, but it tends to encourage 
more definite observation. Ask such questions 
as these: How many apples did you bring? 
How many went to walk? Is your brother older 
than you? Do you live beyond John’s house? 
Is your dog larger or smaller than Mary’s? Will 
you need larger or smaller nails? Which of 
our chairs would do for the baby bear? How 
many more children are here today than yester- 
day? 

The story hour and the children’s dramatic 
play give opportunity for this teaching. All 
quantitative terms in story, poem, or text 
of a song should be carefully explained to the 
children through a recall of their own experience 
or the provision of opportunities for the new 
experience needed. They always enjoy the old 
nursery rhymes involving number names as, 
“One, two, buckle my shoe.”’ A collection of simi- 
lar rhymes from ‘Mother Goose,’ Wilhelmina 
Seegmiller’s “‘Little Rhymes for Little Readers,” 
and ‘“‘The Pinafore Palace” will add to the child’s 
arithmetical vocabulary. The Finger Plays are 
also useful in this connection. When a story is 
being acted, the children need to decide on the 
number of players needed, their grouping in the 
play, and the number of properties used. In the 
representation of community activities, such as 
playing store or cafeteria, toy money and a 
wider use of numbers may be introduced. 

Building with blocks and construction in wood 
involve practice in number. Create experiences 
in the use of blocks of different sizes to fill different 
needs. Count the blocks needed to make sym- 
metrical buildings. Help the children to realize 


the need of rectangles of different sizes for floors 
The use of terms expressing the quali- 
large, small, high, tall, short, shape, 
are some of these. 


or roofs. 
ties of form 
round, and square 


Apprecia- 


T 
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tion of the usefulness of blocks of different shapes 
for different purposes can be developed, the cubes 
for foundations, the bricks for the rapid building 
of walls, the cylinders for columns, the triangular 
prisms for “topping off.” The relative heights 
and sizes of buildings may be observed. Perhaps 
the Smith building overtops the schoolhouse as 
the schoolhouse does the corner store or “‘our 
house.” This same sense of relative size comes 
out in the children’s building of trains, ships, and 
elevators. 

As soon as soft wood and tools are introduced, 
the children may be helped to estimate for their 
work, “Will you need a long or a short board?” 
and similar questions should be asked. They 
soon realize that objects must be made with 
symmetrical parts, the table or chair legs must be 
of the same length, and the parts of a truck in 
proportion. 

Children learn the need of exactness in their 
paper folding and cutting. They experience 
the “sameness” of areas obtained by folding, 
they remember a series of steps in the construc- 
tion, and are able to follow the direction, “Fold 
sixteen squares.” They also learn the possibili- 
ties of modifying an object obtained by fold- 
ing, making a smaller box from a smaller founda- 
tion square, or making an oblong box by cutting 
off an extra row of squares. 

Added to these possible arithmetical experi- 
ences, the kindergartner will find almost innu- 
merable opportunities for others that arise spon- 
taneously in the daily school routine. Among 
these are: arranging tables and chairs, counting 
the children present, distributing and collecting 
material, arranging material for work, returning 


¢ 
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blocks to boxes, counting scissors to see that all 
are in place, walking out in couples, twos or 
threes, and keeping the individual attendance 
records by means of interesting small pictures 
mounted on a calendar chart. The lunch hour 
involves the arranging of chairs, paper napkins, 
and cups. The number of crackers or cookies 
needed on each table may be estimated, the num- 
ber of empty milk bottles noted, and the names 
“pint” and “quart” introduced. On _ festive 
occasions the party may provide added oppor- 
tunities for the use of numbers. 

A trip to the grocery store provides experiences 
in buying crackers and apples for lunch, comput- 
ing the amount of money needed and counting 
the change. Milk may be ordered at the dairy 
and nails for bench work at the hardware store. 

Games other than the dramatic and singing 
plays give the children a chance to count and 
arrange themselves in groups. They may meas- 
ure the distance they are able to jump, and there 
is also the need of measurement in laying out 
floor plans for bean-bag games. Many singing 
games involve number ideas. Among these are 
the ‘Muffin Man,” “Five Little Chickadees,” 
“Ten Little Indians.” There is also a degree 
of counting and grouping involved in listening 
and responding to rhythms in music. 

The value and success of this free and incu ect 
development of arithmetic in the kindergarten 
rests of course in the fact of its being presented in 
terms of play, but the children will welcome and 
grasp it much earlier than we realize. The little 
child is alive with a primitive feeling for mathe- 
matics; our part lies in understanding this feel- 
ing and giving it a chance to function. 


to Come 


By W. E. Henley 


What is to come we know not. 


But we know 


That what has been was good—was good to show, 
Better to hide, and best of all to bear. 

We are the masters of the days that were: 

We have lived, we have loved, we have suffered 


. so. 


Shall we not take the ebb who had the flow? 
Life was our friend. Now, if it be our foe— 
E’en though it spoil and break us!—need we care 
What is to come? 
Let the great winds their worst and wildest blow, 
Or the gold weather round us mellow slow; 
We have fulfilled ourselves, and we can dare 
And we can conquer, though we may not share 
In the rich quiet of the afterglow 
What is to come. 


Language Games for the First 
Grade 


By M. Isabel Wilson 


E teach language in the schools 
“beginning with the first grade and 
yet many children are unable to 
speak with any particular degree 
of force or grammatical correctness. The 
explanation seems to be in the difference between 
knowledge and habit. The use of correct Eng- 
lish is a habit. And to make a habit permanent 
requires careful drill and constant repetition. 
Children like to repeat; they enjoy doing and 
saying things over and over again. If the cor- 
rect forms of the thirty or so persistent errors 
in English are given in the form of a game they 
are frequently repeated and their use becomes a 
fixed habit. It is constant repetition of certain 
forms which molds the speech of the child, and, 
if given under conditions that appeal to child 
nature, will become a permanent possession. 
Giving the correct form by means of games 
secures repetition in a natural and interesting 
way, introduces new words in their vocabu- 
lary in the proper relation to other words, culti- 
vates a language sense, and gives greater variety 
of expression. 

Select the games needed by your children. 
If a list of common errors is made and a game 
played often, results will follow. And do not 
be discouraged if you find you have to return 
to your game at least once a week. In playing 
the game be sure to insist upon the full state- 
ment in the exact words for which the game 
calls. When we play games we must follow 
the “rule of the game.” If a mistake is made, 
ask, “What is the rule of the game?” After 
the game is familiar an error may be often 
corrected by simply saying, ‘““Mary, which game 
have you forgotten?”’ 

Our aim is to improve oral expression. The 
keynote of teaching English in the lower grades 
lies in giving the children practice in expressing 
their ideas correctly and clearly—orally—not 
on paper. A troublesome word or expression 
may be repeated orally a dozen times while 
writing it once. When the child joins a group 
in the playground he acquires a fund of language 
which astonishes one. There, play is the magic 
power. With children high interest means play 
interest. They are ready to receive, they are 
mind-open. Nearly all growth in language power 
comes when interest is very high. 


The following are some games that have been 
successful in correcting common errors in English. 

1. “I am” and “T am not” games. 

Aim—To correct “‘T ain’t.” 

Distribute little cards with large printed words 
that the children can read or whisper to each 
other, as kitty, dog, chair, ete. The teacher 
says, ‘‘Mary, what are you?” Mary replies, 
“T am a kitty” or “I am a little blue flower.” 
Praise the child when adjectives are included 
in her sentence. 

2. The next time the game may be varied 
by the teacher asking, “Mary, are you a chair?” 
to which Mary replies, “No, I am not a chair, 
I am a kitty.” 

Both the positive and negative forms are 
thus introduced. 

3. An additional game gives further drill and 
introduces the words ‘‘and” and “can.” The 
teacher says, “Mary, what are you and what 
can you do?” Mary replies, “I am a kitty 
and I can play with a ball.” 

4. “T see” game. 

Place a number of objects on a table. The 
teacher asks, “What do you see, Tom?” Tom 
replies, “I see a box.” At first confine the 
answer to one object. Later on Tom may 
reply by telling of several things he sees, as “I 
see a box, a knife, a button,” ete. 

5. “I saw” game. 

Cover the objects in game 4 and have the 
children use ‘‘T saw.” 

6. “It is I,” “It is we,” game. 

Aim—To impress the correct use of the per- 
sonal pronouns following the verb “be.” One 
child leaves the room and raps at the door. 
The question, ‘“‘Who is there?” is asked by 
another child. The reply is “It is I.” The 
children take turns singly, or by groups when 
the answer is changed to “It is we.” 

7. “It is I” game. 

Blindfold John. A friend says, “Good morn- 
ing, John.” John asks, “Who speaks?” “It 
is I,” comes the answer. Then John guesses 
his friend’s name. 

8. “I drew” game. 

Aim—To accustom the child to use “drew” 
instead of “drawed.”’ 

Put a number of articles in a box. 
child shuts his eyes and takes a toy. 


Each 
When 
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all have chosen the teacher asks, ‘‘What did 
you draw, Harry?” The answer comes, “I 
drew a top.” It increases the interest if, when 
they say, “I drawed,”’ they have to go into 
Robin Hood’s Cave, Robinson Crusoe’s Island, 
or “The Dungeon” (under the table). They 
come out if they can correct another child or 
if they speak correctly when given another 
chance. 

9. A variation of the “I drew” game above 
is to write a number of words on cards—robin, 
cherry, dollar, box, ball, pencil, candy, orange, 
apple, cent, shoe. Mix these up for the chil- 
dren > draw. As each child draws the teacher 
asks, “Sammie, what did you draw?” Sammie 
replies, “T drew a ball.” 

10. Another variation is to. send a few chil- 
dren to the blackboard to draw while the others 
draw on paper. Then give each an opportunity 
to answer the question, ‘‘W hat did you draw?” 
by the answer, ‘I drew a car” or “I drew a 
kiddie-car,’’ ete. 

11. “I shall” 
game. 

Give the children several articles or pictures 
of objects. Ask, “John, what have you?” “I 
have an apple.” ‘What shall you do with your 
apple?” “I shall eat it.” 

12. A very good correlation with the work 
of the school nurse is played as follows: A tooth- 
brush, a bottle of milk, a drinking glass, a window, 
a toy, and some fruit are quickly sketched on 
the board. As the pictures are pointed to the 
children say, “‘I shall brush my teeth, I shall 
drink milk, I shall drink water, I shall open 
my window at night, I shall eat fruit, I shall 
play outdoors, I shall eat vegetables, and I 
shall have plenty of sleep.” 

13. “I shall, we shall’? game. 

Jim is chosen to be an engine and several 
other children are the cars. They stand behind 

each other holding to one another’s clothes. 
The Engine says, “I am the great Engine and I 
shall go puff, puff up this hill.” The Cars say, 


(to foretell) to replace “TI will’ 


“We are the Cars and we shall go up this hill, 
too.”’ The Engine says, ‘I am the great Engine 


and I shall gO puff, puff around this corner.” 
The Cars repeat, ‘“We are the Cars and we shall 
go around this ‘corner, too.” The train keeps 
on moving and may go across the bridge, under 
a tunnel, ‘along the shore, through the country, 
over the mountain, and, lastly, into the depot. 
The train breaks up and other children form a 
new one and continue the game. 

14. “I shall, we shall” game. 


One little girl is chosen for Mother Duck 
Mother Duck 
“Quack, quack, I shall go to the pond.” 


and -others are the ducklings. 
says, 
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The ducklings say, in a little voice, “Quack, 
quack, we shall go with you.” Mother Duck 
must think of a number of things to do. Every 
time she is going to do something she must 
waddle like a duck. The ducklings do as she 


does. Other fowl or animals may be used to 
give variety to this very popular play. 


15. “I am he (she), Iam not he (she),” game. 
Sam stands before the class. Each child 
asks Sam a question to which he myst answer, 
“T am he” or “I am not he.” If Sam answers 


incorrectly another child takes his place. The 
questions must all have the same form, as ‘‘Who 


is the boy that wears a blue tie? Who is the 
boy that sits in the back seat?”’ ete. 

16. The “Were you?” game. 

The aim is to correct ‘““Was you?” 

Two boys go into the hall and do something: 
take a drink, shake hands, walk around, play 
marbles, or put on their hats. They return. 
One boy asks, “What were we doing?” He 
points to one in the class who answers. He 
may answer, ‘You were shining your shoes.” 
They answer, ‘““We were shining our shoes’’ or 
“We were not shining our shoes.” The game 
continues until some one guesses correctly. 

17. “I shall be,” “I shall take” game. 

Let each child select some character 
the stories they know; Mother Goose gives a 
party and invites them all. A_ herald says, 
“What are you going to be?” One child says, 
“T shall be Bo-peep.” Other characters may 
be Boy Blue, The Old Woman Who Lived in a 
Shoe, Goldilocks, Father Bear, Mary, Mary, 
Quite Contrary. The herald asks, ‘““What shall 
you take with you to the party?” They answer 
by saying, “I shall take my sheep,” “I shall 
take my horn,” “I shall take Tiny Bear’s spoon,’ 
“T shall take silver bells and ecckle shells.” 
Add to the practice by having the herald ask, 
“What shall you do at the party?” They 
answer by saying, “I shall blow my horn,” ete. 

18. “I shall’’ (to foretell) game. 

The teacher tells the children to choose, each, a 
bird they wish to be. The teacher says, ‘““We 
shall play we are birds. What bird are you 
going to be?” “I shall be an eagle and I shall 
live in the mountain;’ “TI sh: ul he a meadow 
lark and I shall sing you a song;” “TI shall be a 
robin and I shall sing cheery songs to you,” 
may be some of the answers given. The single 
sentence, “I shall be a robin,” may be suffi- 
ciently hard for beginners. The double sentence 
may be introduced later. 

‘“‘Now we shall fly away and leave boys and 
girls” is repeated together at the end of the 
lesson. 

19. Better English Card. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Reading and the Spirit of Play 


By Madge Perrill 


HY is the five and a half or six year 

old child so eager to begin school? 

Why is he delighted to leave even 

the fascinating occupations and 

happy freedom of the kindergarten for the first 

grade? Ask any group of little ones on their 

first morning in the primary room why they came 

to school. Invariably the first answer you receive 
is, “To learn to read.” 

Is it any wonder? 
Hasn’t each one for several 
years seen his elders 
getting great satisfaction 
and enjoyment from books 
and papers? He haswon- 
dered what those attract- 
ive cards in the street cars 
say. He envies his older 
brothers and sisters their 
ability to interpret the tion. 
beautiful, bright pictures 
in his own story books, 
simply by looking at the 
queer little black charac- 
ters which cover the pages! 

And then, one glorious 
and exciting morning, he 
finds’ himself in school 
where the whole of book-land is to be opened to 
him. He has no thought as to the length of time 
it will take him to enter that land. Here he is 
ready to make a beginning. Bright eyes, keen 
ars, an inquiring mind, a loving heart, willing 
hands and feet, are all at the service of that charmed 
person who is going to teach him to read. 

How shall we go about this stupendous task of 
teaching the little child to get thought through 
the printed and written symbol, conquer the 
necessary mechanics of reading, and at the same 
time keep alive or arouse the desire to read and 
so develop a love for reading? What an easy 
and uninteresting task it would be if there were 
but’one cut and dried formula that we all might 
follow, but children are never alike. Our psy- 
chologists have thrown much light on primary 
reading,and publishers, following this light, have 
produced delightful primers and readers as well 
as helpful, suggestive manuals as to method. 
The present-day teacher has a wealth of books 
and devices from which to choose. Best of all, she 
has the privilege of injecting into the method given 
her, her own personality, originality, and any 
helpful suggestions she may have gained from 


question: 


the slower ones?”’ 


Epiror’s Nore: 
receives a group of promoted kindergarten 
children this month asks herself a vital 
“How shall I grade these 
little ones for their individual ability 
in grasping reading without discouraging 


This article from the successful ex- 


perience of a teacher answers this ques- 


Miss Perrill says; 
for reading through play. 
school the play instinct predominates in 
the six-year-old and gives us an op- 
portunity for studying, classifying, and 
stimulating interest in children without 
arousing their self-consciousness.”’ 


other teachers. No teacher can carry out exactly 
one method of procedure. Noone would want her 
todoso. She must adapt it to her own personality 
and to the children whom she is teaching. 


HEN the kindergarten child enters the 

primary school the play spirit of course 
predominates. The reading period is not for 
him a period to be worried 
through so as to go on to 
some more interesting 
activity. It is an enchant- 
ing new game in itself. 
In fact during the very 
first days of school, one 
should not be able to say 
just when the reading 
period occurs. It is 
spread out all through the 
day. Every opportunity 
for relating the printed 
or written symbol will 
arise. The important 
aim of beginning reading 
is that of giving the chil- 
dren a small but work- 
able vocabulary during 
the first few weeks. 
Give them a chance to play as they acquire their 
first idea symbols, and in every possible way 
make your method spontaneous and an expression 
of your own personality. 

Provide yourself with a rubber stamping out- 
fit consisting of all capital and small letters, figures 
from 0 to 9, and punctuation marks. The 
three-quarter inch letters are very satisfactory. 
Even though you have the word and phrase 
‘ards furnished by the publishers, you will find 
innumerable ways of using this outfit; making 
word and phrase cards small enough for the 
children to handle readily in playing games, 
making words for labels, words and_ phrases 
that arise in incidental reading, printing sen- 
tences to place under posters, directions for 
activities, questions to be answered by “Yes’’ 
or ‘No,’ and statements such as “Right” or 
“Wrong.’’ After using such an outfit a few times 
you will find yourself acquiring considerable 
speed. 

You will need a pantograph also. Many 
times you have a picture that is just what you 
want except that it is too small. By enlarging 
it with the pantograph and coloring it, you 
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have what you need. A little trouble? Yes, 
but satisfaction in the end! 

Present words at unexpected times. As you 
say “boys,” write it on the board without comment. 
Do the same with girls. In all probability before 
the session is over, some child will proudly tell 
you that he knows what those words say. Grasp 
the opportunity. Show cards with “boy” printed 
on one and “‘girl” on the other. Compare them 
with the words on the board and then play some 
hiding and finding game with them. 

Label the objects about the room, perhaps 
only three or four at first. Ifthe children do not 
offer any remarks about the words, pick up one 
card together with the object and let the class 
guess what it says. Then see who can guess 
the other words. Each day add one or two 
more words. Each afternoon have the children 
collect the words and put them away in order 
to help the janitor. This gives them a real 
reason for placing the words the following 
morning. They take great delight in putting 
them in their proper places. 

Have Mother Goose pictures about the room, 
each day adding a new name and placing it with 
the proper picture. When some particular nursery 
rhyme has been enjoyed, illustrated, dramatized 
and learned, and interest is high, introduce the 
rhyme printed on a large piece of cardboard and 
written on the blackboard. Let the children follow 
the lines, not the words, as they say the rhyme. 
Have another copy of the same rhyme printed on 
strips of cardboard, one line on a strip. Let the 
children, by referring to the completed rhyme, 
build it in strips. If you have no chart made for 
this purpose, build it on the floor. Not all the 
words, by any means, of any one rhyme are 
necessary: for the children to know at this stage 
of the game. Select a few words and phrases 
that will be needed in the primer the children 
are going to use, and draw the children’s attention 
to both the printed and written form. Let 
them match them with the same words and 
phrases printed on smaller cards. When a 
few distinguishing words and phrases are easily 
recognized, let the children build the rhyme 
without referring to the completed one. In 
selecting the rhymes for this purpose, keep the 
vocabulary of your primers in mind. Select 
those rhymes which contain some of the early 
primer words. 

As early as the second day of school, give each 
child his name written on cardboard to keep on 
his desk to show where he sits. Incidentally 
this is a great help to the teacher in learning the 
names of a large class. It is surprising how soon 
the child learns to recognize his own name and 
those of many of his classmates. When a child 
is needed for some purpose, write his name on 


the blackboard. The children compare these 
names with those on their desks and decide who 
is wanted. 

Correlate reading with other subjects as far as 
possible. Let the children bring large health 
pictures from advertisements in magazines for 
posters. Print a sentence or two to put under 
each poster, as: “I brush my teeth every day. 
Do you?” “TI wash my own face and hands. 
Do you?” Use the same idea with Safety First 
posters. Some of the children will acquire a 
number of useful words and phrases in this way. 

If the room is furnished with desks and seats 
in rows, many action words may be taught by 
using a game. At a given signal each child 
slides to the seat at his right. The outside row, 
by running, skipping, or flying, goes to the empty 
row on the other side of the room. One child, 
standing at the front of the room, holds up a 
card and reads directions, to run, fly, skip, and so 
on. 

When some child appears in a dress or ribbon 
of a standard color, take advantage of the 
admiration aroused to introduce the name of the 
color. Add the name to the labels for objects in 
the room and see to it that the color has a place 
of prominence the following morning when the 
labels are distributed. In various places about 
the room have pictures illustrating different 
activities, a boy running, a girl skipping, and the 
like. Silhouettes, cut out and mounted on con- 
trasting color, are good for this purpose as there 
is nothing in the background to detract from the 
idea. Here again the pantograph is a_ great 
convenience. Have words on cards correspond- 
ing to the pictures. The children match words 
and pictures. 

As soon as the children have, in this way, 
gained some power in seeing likenesses and 
differences in sentences, phrases, and words, 
they will be ready for a real story, the first story 
in their primer. This does not mean that such 
activities as are suggested above are to be dis- 
continued. Not at all. They should be carried 
along with the work of the primer. 

By this time the teacher will be able to classify 
the children into bright, medium, and slow groups. 
For the benefit of every one concerned, this clas- 
sification should be made. 

If possible, in beginning work with the primer, 
have a different kind of primer for use in each 
class. This prevents the slower pupils hearing 
each story before they reach it. Try as she will 
the teacher is bound to put into the first presenta- 
tion of a story more enthusiasm than she does in 
teaching the same story to the second and third 
groups. In other grades different stories from 
the same book may be presented so that each 
class has a first chance at some stories, but with 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Children of the Land of Skis 


By Fanny Louise Warren, Artist of “Children of Many Countries.”” The Child 
Welfare Association 


LTHOUGH Jens and Agathe, merry, 
healthy boy and girl of Norway, do 
not see the sun for three months of 
the year, they find this no hardship. 

Outdoor play, watching 
father fish, helping moth- 
er keep house, and the 
care of domestic animals 
fill even dark days with 
earth-made sunshine. 

The figures on the ac- 
companying page will 
not only provide patterns 
for interesting costume 
dolls this month, but give 
opportunity for studying 
the life and customs of 
the Norwegians. The figures may be colored 
with either crayons or water colors according 
to the skill of the children. The clothing of 
Norway is gay, as if to compensate for the lack 
of sunshine. Girls wear brilliantly colored bod- 
ices of bright red or green. Their wide linen 
sleeves and blouse are heavily embroidered. A 
beaded girdle is fastened with a filagree silver 
buckle. Bright blue or black skirts are banded 
with velvet around the bottom. The close-fit- 
ting bonnet is beaded in colors. 

Boys wear a very bright sleeveless waistcoat, 
a full and wide linen shirt, and knee or full- 
length trousers with scarlet fringed and tasseled 
garters. A fitted cap of gay tint, a white fur 
coat usually with red shoulder bands, low shoes 
of reindeer skin, and knitted woolen stockings 
complete the costume. The favorite colors for 
these costumes are red and blue combined with 
black and white. After coloring, the dolls may 
be cut out and fitted to skiis, a pattern for which 
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is shown at the bottom of the page, by slipping 
the flap of each shoe through a corresponding slit 
in the skii. Bend the flap back and paste in 
place. If heavy enough construction paper or 
cardboard is used for the 
skiis, the figures will 
stand and even slide 
down a sand-table hill. 

The home of Jens and 
Agathe may be con- 
structed in miniature. 
Norwegian houses are 
made of logs with boards 
on the outside and are 
painted red, white, and 
yellow. Roofs of birch 
bark and turf where 
flowers grow are seen on the summer home. 
Beautiful carving decorates the verandas, and 
all domestic utensils are carved in the long 
winter time by the farmers. The women spin, 
weave, knit, or embroider, and children must 
learn to help. Food consists mainly of fish; there 
are no vegetables except potatoes. Bread, called 
fladbrid, is rolled as thin as a wafer and baked in 
sheets two or three feet in diameter. A year’s 
supply of this, bread is baked at one time and 
stored. with other food and such winter es- 
sentials as blankets in a storehouse built upon 
piles. Women and girls drive the goats and 
cows perhaps forty miles away during the sum- 
mer and stay until they have made the ten kinds 
of Norwegian cheese. At milking time the 
goats are called with a birch-bark horn which has 
a clear, beautiful tone. 

When the children of Norway travel through 
the cold they go by sledge or skiis. There are 
few railroads, the country is so mountainous, 
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WINTER BIRD VISITORS 
Designs by Maude Adelaide Wright 


Copyright by Milton Bradley Company 


CHICKADEE 


Crown, nape, and throat black. Upper part gray, slightly tinged with brown. A white space, 
beginning at base of bill, extends backward, widening over cheeks and upper part of breast, 
forming a sort of collar that almost surrounds the neck. Underneath, dirty white with pale, 
rusty brown washes on sides. Wings and tail gray, with white edgings. 


WINTER BIRD VISITORS 


FLICKER 


Head and neck bluish gray, with a red 
crescent across back of neck and a black 
crescent on breast. Black cheek patches. 
Golden brown shading into brownish gray, 
and barred with black above. Under- 
neath whitish, tinged with light chocolate, 
and thickly spotted with black. Wing 
linings, shafts of wings, and tail quills bright 
yellow. Rump white. 


Copyright by Milton Bradley Company 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND AND THE WHITE RABBIT 


Designs by Clara G. Dennis 


(3 
| 


Copyright by Milton Bradley Company 


HOW TO COLOR THE CUT-OUTS 


Alice has yellow hair. Her shoes and the bows on her hair and apron pocket are scarlet. She 
wears a dress of dull blue and a white apron and stockings. The White Rabbit should have a 
bright pink eye. His coat and the flowers on his fan are sky blue. The fan itself and his waist- 
coat are light yellow. His coat collar, cuffs, and the ribbon decorations that fasten together the 
flowers on the fan are bright orange-yellow. Flesh color or pale pink is best for the face and hands. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND AND THE WHITE RABBIT 


Designs by Clara G. Dennis 


Copyright by Milton Bradley Company 


Color crayons will be satisfactory to use with younger children, but water color applied in a 
flat, thin wash, makes the figures very gay and decorative. 

Dots on the several parts of the figures show where paper fasteners are to be inserted through 
tiny holes for jointing the rabbit and Alice. If the arms and legs are attached rather firmly, the 
figures can be manipulated like puppets. 
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but the natives travel long distances on skiis 
holding a great square sail, or on a sledge pro- 
pelled with heavily spiked paddles. Tell the 
children of Jens’ and Agathe’s love of animals 
and kindness to all dumb creatures. This motto 
is hung on the clean stable wall: ‘“Vaer god mod 
hesten”—Be good to the horse. On account 
of the extreme cold the wild animals of Norway 
are very much tamer than in any other country. 
Folk dancing is enjoyed all during the year, but 
the gayest, most poetic dances are in the spring. 
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Beautiful folksongs from generations back are 
sung to the children, sometimes accompanied by 
a quaint musical instrument which combines 
gut strings on a bridge with several wire strings 
underneath. 

All these facts of the everyday life of Jens 
and Agathe are of interest and will furnish 
project impulse for children. They also paint 
a picture of cheerful, willing adaptation to 
conditions of climate we would find hard to 
endure. 


@ 


From Our Subscribers 


A Useful Envelope 


"THERE are always paper cuttings for which 
a place should be provided at the end of the 
period, and in addition to this need the children 
are much interested in making a strong, utilitarian 
envelope. If this envelope furnishes a lesson in 
craftwork and design, its construction serves 
a good purpose. 

Provide each child with one piece of tinted 
construction paper measuring 9 x 12 inches and 
two of the same paper, each measuring 2 x 5 
inches. Place the 9 x 12 inch paper with the 
long edges vertical. Fold down the top edge 
about 2 inches and crease, as shown in the 
illustrations. Fold the bottom edge up to meet 
this crease. Since no measurements are made, 
no two envelopes will be exactly the same. This 
gives the children an opportunity to work out 
the problem in an original way. Fold the short 
pieces lengthwise into halves to close the sides. 
Apply paste and close along the right and left 
edges. If the folded pieces are not as long as 
the edges, even them at the bottom. If they are 
too long allow the extra paper to extend below 
the fold, and cut it off when dry. 

Designs in stick printing, cut paper or color 
crayon will add greatly to the envelope’s attract- 
iveness if the color is selected with the thought 
of harmony in tint and shade. The children 
should be encouraged to invent such decorations 
even if straight lines and dots only are used. 
An easy method of drawing lines is to place the 
ruler or a strip of heavy paper along the edge of 
the envelope so that the edges coincide, and draw 
along the opposite edge. This may be repeated 
until the required number of lines is obtained. 

These finished envelopes will be an incentive 
for better seat work. They will very speedily 
hold scrap pictures, original cuttings of paper 
dolls and animals, number and picture cards for 
silent reading and perhaps, with great pride, 
the first letter written to mother. 

—Mary E. Eisenbise, Columbus, Ohio. 


Making a Bobsled 


“TR toy is easily made and gives the chil- 
dren great pleasure during the winter 
months. The box section of the sled is con- 
structed from heavy colored construction paper 
measuring 9 x 12 inches. Red is a gay color to 
use, asisalso green. Tan may be selected to look 
like wood, in which case the runners may be 
covered with silver paper. Fold the paper into 
sixteen squares, creasing the folds carefully. 


Make an additional crease by folding the four 
edges back to the outer crease. Cut as shown by 
the heavy lines of the diagram. Now paste 
the box, folding the two long edges down so that 
the opening for the runners will be at the bottom 
of the box when it is finished. Place a little 
paste on the upper edge of each runner; slide the 
runner, which may be cut from an outlined 
pattern on light-weight bristol board, into the 
slit of the long edge of the box, pushing it up until 
it rests firmly against the fold. Punch holes, 
attach string, and the bobsled is ready for the 
sand table representation of the January woods, 
a logging camp, a maple sugar camp, or whatever 
winter play scheme the children find it completes. 
—Luella Habenicht, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


Using Pictures for Teaching Reading 
ENCOURAGE the children in bringing large, 


simple pictures of animals, birds, or single 
figures from home. Their worn-out toy picture 
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books give us much. of this material which we 
admire, talk about, and then mount on strong 
cardboard for beginners’ reading helps. 

A row of these pictures is placed in the chalk 
tray of our blackboard, and the first row of chil- 
dren is sent to the board to look at them, each 
child silently choosing a picture. These children 
remain standing at the front of the room. Lois, 
we may say, from this row describes her picture. 
Another child who was seated, Frank, finds the 
picture at the board that answers Lois’ description 
and holds it up in front of the room. Then 
Frank also describes this same picture, but in the 
form of a short story that contains two, three, 
or four crisp, short sentences which are accurate 
and definite. 

As the next step in this informal reading lesson, 
I write Frank’s story on the blackboard as he 
tells it. This is continued until all the children 
standing at the front of the room have described 
pictures, and other children from the seats have 
told their stories of the same pictures, and have 
_ seen these stories written on the blackboard. 

Then one child reads aloud to the class a story 
from the board. Another child finds the picture 
corresponding to the story. This is repeated 
until all the stories have been read. The chil- 
dren look upon this as a delightful game for which 
they have supplied the pictures, but it is a real 
and practical means of developing silent reading. 

—Ida M. Cohen, Chicago, Il. 


Color Teaching at Home 


S° rapid has been the growth of my five-year- 
old boy and four-year-old little girl, that they 
must forego the delights of kindergarten and lay 
the strongest possible foundations of health to 
fortify them against the inevitable strain of the 
early school years. I have, therefore, by means of 
books, kindergarten material, and conferences 
with teachers, tried to bring the activities of the 
kindergarten into our home so that my children 
may not be deprived of this joyous background 
their little neighbors know. Our game of “‘match- 
ing colors” has proved an endless source of delight. 
It may be of interest not only to mothers in a 
similar position, but to teachers who have had 
difficulty in developing in the children a sense 
of color and an appreciation of color harmony. 

I obtained an inexpensive sample book of 
colored papers, which includes the primary colors 
with two tints and shades each, and two interme- 
diate colors with their tints and shades. I then 
cut the book in half, crosswise, so that the upper 
half of each slip showed the name of the color. 
I then arrange and paste the first set of slips 
containing the name on white mounts, 8% x 11 
inches, in the following order, with the pure color 
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in the middle a little higher than its tints and 
shades: 
Red 

Red Red Red Red 

Tint No. 2 Tint No. 1 Shade No. 1 Shade No. 2 
Orange Red 
(Red predominating) 

O. R. O. R. O. R. O. R. 

Tint No. 2 Tint No. 1 Shade No. 1 Shade No. 2 


Red Orange 
(Orange predominating) 


R. O. R. O. R. O. 
Tint No. 2 Tint No. 1 Shade No. 1 Shade No. 2 
Orange 
O. O O. O. 


Tint No. 2 Tint No. 1 Shade No. 1 Shade No. 2 


The colors, of course, run through yellow 
orange, orange yellow, yellow; green yellow, yel- 
low green, green; blue green, green blue, blue; 
violet blue, blue violet, violet; and red violet 
to violet red, each with its two tints and shades, 
which brings us again to the first sheet topped 
by the reds. Upon another sheet, between black 
in the upper left corner and white in the lower 
right corner, I arranged the grays,—green gray, 
cool gray, neutral gray, and warm gray, two of 
each. 

The game consists in spreading the sheets, end 
to end, before the child and letting him draw 
from a box one of the nameless duplicates. He 
then looks at it carefully and tries to find its 
counterpart. At first it may be necessary to hold 
the duplicated color rather close to the sheets. 
As the child becomes more expert the distance 
may be increased until finally he is able to remem- 
ber the color. When he guesses correctly the 
duplicate may be put upon the corresponding 
color on the chart. The child may place all of 
the colors at once and have his achievement care- 
fully timed; or two children may take turns, 
each matching but one color, and be also timed. 
This latter method makes the game somewhat 
livelier. 

As well as teaching color the chart develops 
observation. My children have begun to com- 
pare their surroundings with the color sheets. 

—Ruth E. Wright, Milford, Conn. 


More Help in Reading 


HAVE found the following a very effective 

method of drill on words used in our early 
reading. While the reading lesson for the begin- 
ners is still on the blackboard, I let two children 
go to the board, and ask if they can touch with 
a pointer a word in the lesson. The fun comes 
Then 


in seeing which child can find it first. 
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I ask for another word, another, and so on. I 
tell the children who are seated that they are to 
decide which pupil is the winner because he finds 
the most words in the shortest time. This 
method of drill involves action, and all the pupils 
can take part. 
—Mrs. Hugo Hartsfield, Humble, Texas. 


Colored Pegs in Beginners’ Number 


A GOOD way to introduce any number group 

is by using the children themselves. Sup- 
pose we are teaching seven. Have seven children 
come to the front of the room. They are an 
“army.” Seven more stand in front of these, 
then a third row of seven; perhaps all the chil- 
dren. They are “The Seventh Battalion.” 
They may, for a few moments, beat their make- 
believe drums or sing a soldier song; then they 
“march” to their seats. Now give them a 
handful of large colored pegs or sticks and ask 
them to make a “seven army” on their desks. 
The rows may be of different colors. Or, if 
you wish to call attention to a particular color, 
you may say, “Make the first row purple like 
this,” showing a purple peg. ‘‘After that make the 
sevens any color you like, except that each seven 
is all of the same color.”’ From the child’s first 


entrance into school it is well to give him oppor- 
tunities, however slight, for making his own 
decisions, so as to strengthen his will. 


The 


choice of colors for his rows of sevens does this. 
In order to have any number combination 
retained in the mind of a child it needs to be 
taught from many different angles. Of course 
the “doing” way is always best. If you are 
teaching ‘‘three and four are seven,” it may be 
developed after this fashion: “Let us play our 
pegs are telephone poles today. Once a man 
had to put up seven telephone poles and paint 
them. He placed four and painted them blue; 
then his blue paint was used, so he painted the 
rest of the poles yellow. Can you place four 
blue pegs in a row for the blue poles? Now see 
how many yellow ones you need to make seven.”’ 
The fqur and three pegs being piaced correctly 
and counted by each child the teacher says, 
‘‘Now see how many rows of telephone poles you 
can make in the four and three pattern.” 
Another time we may put it this way: “Let 
us play the pegs are girls and boys today! They 
are going to school. Here are three little girls 
with yellow dresses coming out of one house. 
Place three yellow pegs. After they have gone 
along the road a little way they come to a house 
where there is a large family, five boys, all with 
new blue blouses.. Here they are, ready for 
school! Place the five blue pegs. So these 


‘make flowers. 
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boys go along with the girls. How many chil- 
dren does that make on the road to school? Can 
you place your pegs like girls and boys going to 
school, eight in a row in the five and three pat- 
tern?” 

When the children have had time to complete 
this, and it will call for considerable time as they 
should be encouraged to lay their pegs carefully 
at equal distances, allow them a few moments to 
make something for themselves. Or the teacher 
might suggest: ‘‘Suppose we build the school- 
house to which the children were going. You 
might make it the oblong way, two sides longer 
than the others, with three pegs each for the roof 
and floor and one at each end.” Draw this in 
chalk. ‘How many pegs will that need? Now 
put on a peaked roof and a flag-pole with a flag 
flying.” 

All children love flowers. The easiest way of 
outlining them with pegs is in the radiate form; 
this suggests dandelions and asters. ‘The teacher 
has only to draw one on the board and the chil- 
dren at once grasp the idea of a number of pegs 
radiating from a common center, with three 
or four green pegs curving down for the stem. 
This occupation suggests indirect teaching of 
number. 

The lesson may be given like this: ‘‘Our desks 
shall be fields in the summer time, and we will 
Let us have five asters, three yel- 
low and two purple ones. Count them to 
be sure you have five. Now make all your 
sticks into asters, five in a row the three-and-two 
way.” 

The making of trees is always a great delight, 
placing four or five pegs in a row for the trunk 
with slanting branches on each side two pegs 
long, the top branches being one peg in length. 
This also may be a number lesson. ‘Make a 
tall spruce tree with seven branches, four on one 
side, and how many on the other?” Or perhaps 
you say, ‘“We will make five green maple trees at 
one end of a street, and two oak trees away down 
at this end. How many will that be? Make 
all your sticks into trees, seven in a row, the five- 
and-two way. What a beautiful town that will 
be, every street with growing trees!” 

After all such lessons it is a good idea to 
have the children tell what they have done with 
their pegs or colored sticks. This serves as a 
language lesson as well as a review of the number- 
combination. It is a splendid plan to have the 
class afterwards go to the board and draw pictures 
of the forms they have made. You will be sur- 
prised to find how the peg-laying fixes the form 
of the object in their minds and what a helpful 
preparation it is for outline drawing. 

—Marion Wathen Fox, Calgary, Alberta, Can. 
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The Clock That Would Not Strike 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


HE Clock had been striking the hours 
promptly and patiently for a great 
many years. It had stood in the hall 
so long, its smiling moon face shining 


behind its hands, that it seemed like a member 
ofthefamily. It had 


a long pendulum and 
such good works that 


“What is the matter with you?” asked the 
Teakettle in its gurgling, bubbling voice from the 
kitchen stove as it started boiling water promptly 
at seven o’clock. The Teakettle and the Clock 
usually spoke together at seven in the morning 
but now although the 
Teakettle worked so 


it had not been out 
of order since the 
oldest member of the 
family could remem- 
ber. 

But one winter 
when the wind whis- 
tled down the house 
chimney, and the fire 
burned in pleasant 
red flame in the fire- 
place, and supper was 


WHEN SNOW FLIES AND FIRE BURNS 


Mother Hotty and the Little Hotties....... Sara Cone Bryant 
The Search for a Good Child................ Maud Lindsay 


The Little Old Woman Who Went to the North Wind, 
Danish Folktale 


The Robin and the Bear...... Adapted from an Eskimo Legend 
Heidi Goes Coasting with her Grandfather...... Johanna Spyri 


Nora Archibald Smith 


hard that it slidalong ~ 
the stove lid and was 
able to point its spout 
toward the hall, the 
Clock did not strike. 
But the Rooster had 
crowed at six, so the 
Teakettle continued 
to boil at seven, and 
the day went on. 
Before one hardly 
realized, it was eight 
o'clock. 


early, the Clock Hammer, Saw and Plane............... Lucy Sprague Mitchell ‘‘What is the mat- 
struck. That is to The Clocks of Rondaine......... Adapted from Frank Stockton ter with you?” gur- 
say, it struck in its The Prince Weary’s Galoshes......... Gladys Cleone Carpenter gled the Water in the 
works, which corre- The Castle of Prowns. ...............+5: Dorothy Arno Baldwin bathtub, streaming 
spond to a child’s Russian Folktale 


mind, and the result 
was that it made up 
its mind not to strike. If the old Clock had only 
known it, this was a joke. 
So, one cold, wintry morning the Clock kept 
still when it knew that it should have struck six. 
“What is the matter with you?” asked the 
garden Rooster, after he had crowed as usual 
promptly at six. The Rooster and the Clock 
usually spoke together at six in the morning but 
now, as the Rooster peered in the hall window 
from his post on the snowy threshold of the barn, 
the Clock was silent. The day went on and be- 
fore one hardly realized, it was seven o’clock. 


and steaming so hard 
for the children’s 
baths that it was able 
to see over the edge of the tub that all was not 
as it should be down below in the hall. The 
Bath Water and the Clock were usually heard 
together at eight o’clock in the morning, but now 
the Water could run and splash and gurgle and 
foam and then run down its pipe as loudly as it 
wished without being interrupted. The Clock 
did not strike. 

But the Rooster had crowed at six and the Tea- 
kettle had bubbled and boiled at seven, so the Bath 
Water ran at eight, and then there were many 
other householders which made themselves heard. 
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The Stairs creaked with the family coming 
down to breakfast, and the Coals, cooking the 
bacon and the porridge for breakfast, crackled 
in a merry way. ‘The Milkman whistled as he 
opened the kitchen door and set in the milk and 
the cream, and the Postman rang the bell of the 
front door as he, too, whistled to tell them the 
mail had come. 

“What is the matter with the Clock?” creaked 
the Stairs and crackled the Coals. “It usually 
strikes at this time, but the Rooster crowed at 
six and the Teakettle began to sing at seven and 
the Bath Water began to splash at eight, so 
breakfast must begin.” 

“What has happened to the Clock?” the Milk- 
man and the Postman wondered, but they went 
their rounds by the clock in the top of the 
City Hall tower that never, sinée it had been set 
up there just underneath a golden cock, had 
failed to ring out the hours. So the family came 
down to breakfast, the milk arrived, the bacon 
and eggs were eaten, and the mail came, although 
the Clock had not struck at eight o’clock. 

“What can be the matter with the Clock?” 
asked the Children as they came out into the hall 
to put on their boots and coats and caps ready 
for school. Ah, but the Clock knew! It had 
been waiting, its smiling moon face watching, 
for just that moment when the Children came 
to get ready for school. ‘‘If I do not tell them the 
time,”’ the old Clock had thought in its works, 
“the Children will not be able to go to school 
and then they will stay here in the hall and play 
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near my pendulum. I have managed very well 
all these years without knowing how to read_ or 
write. All one needs to know is how to count and 
the Children can learn their figures quite well 
enough from me. When it is too late for them 
to go to school, then I will start striking again.” 

Of course this was very wrong of the Clock, 
but he must be excused on account of his age. 
When he was young there were not so many 
schools, and he did love children dearly. 

But the Children kept right on getting ready. 
They put on their coats and caps, their mufflers 
and mittens and their rubbers. They knew 
that it was time, for the Rooster had crowed at 
six, and the Teakettle had sung at seven, and the 
Bath Water had run, and breakfast had been 
served at eight. As they started for school, so as 
to be there promptly at nine, the Littlest Child 
pointed at the Clock and laughed. ‘He thinks 
that it is only four o’clock!” she said. Yes, the 
Littlest Child laughed at the old Clock! 

He had not expected to be thought amusing 
and it hurt his feelings. And he found out that 
the day could go on without him, so he began to 
wish to be able to strike. It was necessary for 
the Clock to be wound and his works oiled. 
His face and hands were washed, and several 
other things were done to him. But before 
school was out, the Clock was striking loudly and 
cheerfully every single hour. 

That was the last time the Clock ever refused 
to be part of the day. He had found out that 
it was unwise. 


How the Turtle Came to Have a Shell 
Adapted from a Syrian Legend 


NCE upon a time and far away in the 
Shepherds’ Country of the East there 
were no bakeshops, but each mother 
did the baking for her family. Figs 

and grapes and olives and aish, which means 
bread, our life, were the food of the children, 
but bread was the greatest of these. The wheat 
fields were tended and gleaned with much labor. 
Dumb animals, the patient oxen and small gray 
mules, threshed the grains of wheat spread upon 
the flat rocks of the mountains. The flour 
was sifted, and the mothers mixed it into dough, 
which was baked in the ovens that stood beside 
the village houses. The round, thin, brown loaf 
hot from the oven was not like our loaf. It was 
more precious. 

And there were, this once upon a time, two 
little old women who lived side by side as neigh- 


bors in a village of the Shepherds’ Country 


of the East. Each little old woman had an oven 
that stood at the side of her house. Each had 
made her own oven, which was as wide as a child 
can stretch his arms wide, as round as a beehive is 
round, and built of bricks made of clay from the 
river bank and straw from the threshing. The 
oven was built on a layer of sticks and the bottom 
was covered with small smooth pebbles upon 
which the loaves of bread were laid for baking. 
All about the oven a ring of fire was kept burning 
and the hot ashes heated the oven and baked the 
round, thin loaves of bread. 

One morning these two little old women de- 
cided to bake. So the one who had a grandson 
who was a shepherd mixed wheat flour into soft 
dough, tossed the dough from one hand to the 
other hand, and then laid her loaf inside her 
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warm oven to bake. And the other little old 
woman who lived alone mixed wheat flour into 
soft dough, tossed the dough from one hand to the 
other hand, and then laid her loaf inside her warm 
oven to bake. And the birds of the fields and the 
poor people who walked the roads alone and the 
children playing near smelled the baking loaves 
in the ovens of the two little old women. 

Presently the loaves were baked and the little 
old woman who lived alone carried hers into her 
house where she hid it behind a shelf that had a 
curtain, and then she went out to milk her goat, 
for she was going to have a good supper. But 
the first little old woman put on her shawl and 
set her basket. on top of her head. In the basket 
she had a skein of fine wool which she had spun 
and was going to sell, and her loaf to eat when she 
was hungry. 

The little old woman went to market and 
sold her skein of wool and the long walk made her 
hungry. On the way home she sat down by the 
roadside and broke her loaf of bread in half, but 
just as she was about to eat, she saw a blind 
beggar seated close beside her asking alms. The 
little old woman gave the beggar half of her 
loaf of bread and started on. But she had not 
gone far along the road when she again was tired 
and hungry and stopped to eat her half loaf of 
bread. And then a child who looked hungrier 
than she ran up to her asking for bread, so the 
little old woman gave him all she had and started 
once more toward home. 

She looked back before she had gone far and 
saw that the child in his hunger had broken the 
loaf, carelessly dropping crumbs upon the ground. 
So according to the custom of the land she gath- 
ered up every crumb and blessed them and laid 
them between the stones of the wall for the wild 
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birds’ feasting. Then it was almost suppertime 
and the little old woman hastened home. 

The shepherd lad, her grandson, was also home 
after folding his flock, but there was no supper 
for him, and the little old woman’s oven was cold. 
Her fire had burned itself out while she was away. 

“What does that matter?” she said. “I 
have a neighbor who baked this morning. She 
will share her bread with me.’ So she ran to 
her neighbor asking, ‘A half of your loaf, kind 
neighbor, and I will bake for you in the morning. 
My grandson is home asking for his supper!’ 

The other little old woman was out in her 
garden gathering figs for her lonely supper. She 
pretended that she did not hear. She turned her 
back upon her neighbor. 

‘“‘A quarter loaf?” begged the little old woman 
who had given away her bread. Still her neigh- 
bor would not speak or turn. 

Suddenly a strange thing happened. The 
selfish little old woman’s oven rose and hung 
over her in the air like a heavy cloud. It settled 
down upon her and covered her, all but her hands, 
feet and her little brown wrinkled face and gray 
head. She could not free herself. The oven 
was so heavy that she had to crawl slowly as she 
still crawls to this day, for she was the mother 
of all the turtles. Look at the markings of the 
turtle’s shell and you will see the bricks of the 
little old woman’s oven. Watch for that odd 
little wrinkled face peering out from under the 
shell and then drawn quickly back in shame. 

The children of the Shepherds’ Country in 
the East tell this story. They wear tiny turtle 
charms about their throats in remembrance 
that aish which means bread, our life, is precious 
and whoever keeps it from a neighbor must walk 
slowly and heavily all his days. 
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The Boy Who Found the Stars 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


NCE upon a time there was a little boy 
who had almost everything that there 
was in the world to make him happy. 
He had a dear father and mother, 

and a great many toys, and a little white pussy 
cat, and a pleasant home, and a garden, and an 
apple tree. But still the little boy was not happy. 
Why do you suppose that was? 

This funny little boy was unhappy because he 
wanted a star all for his very own selfish little self. 

He knew that the beautiful, shining stars be- 
long up in the sky because that is their own proper 
place just as everything in the world has its 
own proper place. But when his mother had 


told him good night, and put out the lamp, the 
little boy would look out of the window and up 
at the evening sky and he would say, over and 
over again: 

“T want a star! 
have a star!” 

And when it came morning the little boy 
remembered how he had wanted a star and 
couldn’t get one. His pleasant little face would 
be all puckered into an unpleasant frown and his 
sweet little voice would sound like a growling 
bear instead of a bird’s song. 

One day when it was crisp winter weather the 
little boy put on his coat and hat and started 

(Continued on page 60) 


Oh, I want a star! I will 


Poems Children 


Selected by 


The Kayak 


Over the briny wave I go, 

In spite of the weather, in spite of the snow; 
What cares the hardy Eskimo? 

In my little skiff, with paddle and lance, 

I glide where the foaming billows dance. 


Round me the sea-birds slip and soar; 
Like me, they love the ocean’s roar. 
Sometimes a floating iceberg gleams 
Above me with its melting streams; 
Sometimes a rushing wave will fall 
Down on my skiff and cover it all. 


But what care I for the waves’ attack? 
With my paddle I right my little kayak, 
And then its weight I speedily trim, 
And over the waters away I skim. 


The Months 
By Richard B. Sheridan 


January snowy, February flowy, March blowy; 

April showery, May flowery, June bowery; 

July moppy, August croppy, September poppy; 
October, breezy, November wheezy, December freezy. 


Song of the Chickadee 


List to the song of the chickadee, 

Perched on the top of the leafless tree; 
Keen winds ruffling his breast of down, 
Coat of gray with its trimmings brown. 
Tilting aloft his black-capped head, 

Giving a lift to his wings outspread, 
Chickadee chirps: ‘Chickadee-dee-dee! 
Got any crumbs to bestow on me? 

Winter and summer I bring you cheer; 
There’s never a day in all the year 

You may not hear me. I’m small, you see, 
But I’m bright and active and full of glee.” 
From limb to limb then he hies away, 

Out on the branches you see him sway, 
Black cap bobbing about as he sings; 
“Chick-chick, chicka, chickadee, dee!” 


The Two Dogs 


Two little dogs 
Sat by the fire, 
Beside a scuttle of coal-dust; 
Said one little dog 
To the other little dog, 
“Tf you don’t talk, why I must.” 


Pussy-cat Mew 


Pussy-cat Mew jumped over a coal, 

And in her best petticoat burnt a great hole. 
Pussy-cat Mew shall have no more milk 
Until her best petticoat’s mended with silk. 


Love to Memorize 


Josephine Bouton 


The Bells 
By Edgar Allen Poe 


Hear the sledges with the bells, silver bells! 

What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night! 

While the stars, that oversprinkle 

All the heavens, seem to twinkle 

With a crystalline delight; 

Keeping time, time, time 

In a sort of runic rhyme, 

To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 


Night 
By Christine Wood Bullwinkle 


Night is a cavalier dauntless and bold; 

Riding through clouds on a steed strapped with gold, 
Sapphires flash from his cloak’s sable folds 

And each silken pocket a star-baby holds. 
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Milk Below 
Old Chapbook 


Rain, frost or snow, or hot or cold, 
I travel up and down. 
The cream and milk you buy of me 
Is best in all the town. 
For custards, puddings, or for tea, 
There’s none like those you buy from me. 
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The Tradesman 


If I were a tailor, I’d make it my boast 
The best of all tailors to be. 

If I were a tinker, no tinker beside 
Should mend an old kettle like me. 


¢ 


‘The Mouse’s Lullaby 
By Palmer Cox 


Oh, rock-a-by, baby mouse, rock-a-by, so! 
When baby’s asleep to the baker’s [’ll go, 
And while he’s not looking I’ll pop from a hole, 
And bring to my baby a fresh penny roll. 


Snowflakes 
By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


Out of the bosom of the air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the snow. 
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KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN As Her Sister Knew Her. By 
Nora Archibald Smith. 383 pp. Illustrated. The Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $4.00. 


TWILIGHT STORIES. By Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Archibald Smith. 228 pp. Illustrated. The Houghton Mifflin 


Company, Boston. $1.75. 

In one of the early chapters of this most 
perfect portraiture the biographer quotes from 
Marcel Proust: “‘When nothing is left of the past 
—after the removal of all living beings connected 
with it—still, frail and immaterial as they are, 
smell and taste remain faithful and persistent, 
to recall, to suggest, to bear without flinching, 
on their almost impalpable substance, the in- 
calculable weight of memory.” Miss Smith 
is reminded of the heavy odor of violets wet 
with rain which she still associates with the 
arrival of her family in California, a coming that 
was to be so rich in educational experience for 
children through her sister’s and her own kinder- 
garten teaching. We are made to sense a 
different perfume, that of a radiant personality, 
teacher, writer, poet, dramatist and social leader 
whom we thought we knew, but who now un- 
folds before us in more colorful and fragrant 
flowering. 

This is a biography of interest for any one, 
in spite of its loved subject. Miss Smith tells 
us of her first recollection of her sister, “At the 
top of a hill stood Kate. She held a sled by the 
cord, her cheeks were pink as wild roses and her 
fair hair streamed over her shoulders from under 
her blue and white hood. It was the combina- 
tion of color perhaps—the pink, the blue, the 
gold, the glittering background—that fixed the 
picture in my memory; or perhaps it was the 
brightness of the childish figure itself.” She 
opens Kate’s childhood diary, tells us with rare 
literary charm and skill of the closeness of the 
family life of two little girls, the books that 
educated them, the good times that fed their 
hearts, and the small but fertile beginnings 
from which grew their ability to write. She 
quotes intimate letters and sketches about Kate 
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Douglas Wiggin’s early achievements, not only 
in educational work but through Carol, Timothy, 
Patsy, and Rebecca, and takes us as far as Paris, 
London, and Scotland, with their attendant 
experiences, which made the background for the 
later books. Hitherto unpublished writings in 
verse and prose, inscriptions in books, entertain- 
ing social correspondence and accounts of life 
in New York bring to us the friends she loved 
and was loved by. Weare glad that Ellen Terry, 
Walter Damrosch, Geraldine Farrar, Clyde Fitch, 
Laurence Hutton, Mark Twain, Lady Forbes 
Robertson, Edmond Gosse, Carolyn Wells, and 
a host of others knew and appreciated our Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 

This is a book for the reading of would-be 
writers also. The sisters worked in a close collab- 
oration and Miss Smith describes the ideals, the 
technie of construction, the painstaking which, 
whether we like it or not, must be the foundation 
of all lasting authorship. ‘Her notebooks were 
many, all carefully arranged and made over 
occasionally, as the ideas, suggestions, and quota- 
tions were used, or felt to be no longer of value. 
They traveled with her from New York to Maine 
every summer and from Maine to New York 
every winter in a set of medium-sized boxes which 
we bought in Scotland from time to time... . 
As to the mechanical side of her work she com- 
monly wrote in pencil on large yellow blocks of 
unruled paper, often out of doors in the summer, 
often in bed, propped up by pillows, in winter, 
and of course long hours at her desk. Almost 
invariably she rewrote the penciled draught in 
ink before sending it to be typed, making many 
changes in the copy as she did so, for she felt that 
seeing the thought in a different color and in a 
different medium gave a new light upon the 
words that clothed it.” 

Kate Douglas Wiggin’s expression of thought 
about Froebel, spoken the last year of her life, 
is included; every word of it would be set down 
here if we had space, so definitely does it place 
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the kindergarten in education and childhood 
today. The final statement is particularly ar- 
resting: ‘The traditions of the kindergarten are 
simple, touching, and beautiful to me! To my 
fancy, the dear old Froebel, like some Pied Piper, 
played so tender and enchanting a tune that all 
the children followed him gladly. It is such 
influences that keep on leavening our work-a-day 
world if only those who take up the pipe of Froebel 
will play upon it with like simplicity and 
sincerity.” 

We have an apt new phrase which may truth- 
fully be applied to this biography: ‘Now it 
can be told.” Effacing her share in her sister’s 
success so carefully that she unconsciously stands 
before us as wardrobe mistress, the player who 
reads the prologue, or the one who signals for 
the curtain to be raised or lowered, Miss Smith 
gives us a new and unforgettable character in the 
drama of life. A courageous, radiant girl who 
studied kindergarten methods because she was 
needed as the financial support of her family, 
a writer who worked tremendously hard yet 
looked upon recognition as the “lovely result of 
forgotten toil,” a constant victim of nerve- 
racking illness, who nevertheless discounted her 
physical pain and created a universal philosophy 
of joy. All this and more Kate Douglas Wiggin 
was. ‘The biography which so pictures her is 
one of the literary achievements of the year. 

When those stories for children which have 
had so long and deserved a popularity in ‘The 
Story Hour” were first told by Nora Archibald 
Smith and Kate Douglas Wiggin to the children 
of the Silver Street Kindergarten, they had in 
mind a companion volume of stories. This 
volume comes to us at the present time, too long 
delayed but none the less welcome, under the 
title of “Twilight Stories.” The same quality 
of sympathy combined with an understanding of 
childhood sets apart these stories as it did those 
of “The Story Hour.” The majority of the titles 
are by Miss Smith, wholesome, lovable tales of 
real children and friendly animals and outdoors. 
The Red Dolly and The Self-made Cat are by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. Miss Smith tells a charm- 
ing Windy Story; one about the R. D. P. Society, 
for the relief of the deserving poor, as Tom and 
Nannie knew them in hungry birds; a story of 
The Toyman; The Boy and The Near Boy, the 
latter being a dog, and many others which will 
find a sure and happy place in the hearts of the 
many children who are going to hear them. 

THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF CELEBRATED BRIDGES. 


By Lorinda M. Bryant. 105 pp. Illustrated. The Century 
Company, New York. $2.50. 


There is no period of the development of the 
child when he is not interested and intrigued by 
As soon as he is able to balance one 


the bridge. 
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block upon another he attempts to construct the 
span. “London Bridge” and “On the Bridge at 
Avignon” are among his earliest and best loved 
games; and as soon as he begins exploring the 
world at large, his most thrilling experience comes 
in crossing the town bridge. There is a reason 
in the psychology of the race for this early interest 
which gives itself out in creative effort and a 
desire for adventuresome experience. The 
bridge, symbol since the days of antiquity of the 
conquest of a vision through structural achieve- 
ment, and an inspiration for art, folklore, litera- 
ture, and architecture, fills a need in the life of 
humanity. Stone and steel are thus transformed 
into utility and beauty as in almost no other of the 
world’s building. The skyscraper never realizes 
its ambition, but spread before our eyes, its 
piles and buttresses near the earth level, the 
bridge crosses the impassable and stands firmly 
on the distant shore of its hope. 

When we consider the value in education of 
this spiritual quality of historic’ architecture a 
book of descriptions and many pictures of the 
world’s great bridges makes an immediate place 
for itself on the children’s bookshelves. Miss 
Bryant has done much in developing in boys and 
girls a feeling for important creative effort through 
her previous books about famous paintings, sculp- 
ture, and buildings. Her latest work carries 
us from the days of legend written in the stories 
of the Brig O’Doon at Ayr, Scotland; the Sacred 
Bridge at Nikko, Japan, and the Venetian Bridge 
of Sighs; through those of history, London Bridge, 
Ponte Vecchio at Florence, Sant’ Angelo at Rome, 
and the Pont de la Concorde, Paris, to our own 
Old North Bridge at Concord. The power of 
the modern engineer is illustrated in our almost 
superhuman spans of Niagara, Bear Mountain, 
Great Salt Lake, and the Brooklyn Bridge. The 
ethics of construction is taught as the child reads 
that the bridge builder studies and obeys nature’s 
inexorable laws as expressed in the formation of 
rocks, the character of soils, the sources of rivers, 
and the action of the seasons. 

Altogether, this is one of the best and most 
needed of the year’s’ books for children. 


THE COCK AND THE HEN. Translated from Czechoslovak 
and published by Raf. D. Szalatnay. Czechoslovak Art and Craft, 
542 East 79th Street, New York. Illustrated in color. $2.50. 

The place of folklore and color, not only in 
childhood but in national life, is vividly expressed 
by this recent translation of a universally loved 
story. ‘The Cock and the Hen”’ is looked upon 
as the typical village story of Czechoslovakia; 
this version is unique in that it presents a different 
set of characters to us, the dressmaker, the 
cobbler, the farmer, and the thresher, in addition 
to personified forces of nature. The distinction 
of the book lies in its vivid and gay decorations 

(Continued on page 61) 
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‘The Kindergarten Section of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education is Reorganized 


HE former section of Kindergarten Edu- 
cation of the Bureau of Education of 
the Department of the Interior has 
recently been made the section of Kin- 

dergarten-Primary Education. This reorganiza- 
tion was effected to meet the present educational 
tendency to regard preschool, kindergarten, and 
primary work as a unit of the educational 
system. The work as outlined for this new 
section is as follows: ‘““To initiate, organize, and 
supervise research studies in kindergarten-pri- 
mary education and in nursery or preschool edu- 
cation; to plan and hold conferences of educa- 
tors; to prepare bulletins and circulars on various 
phases of kindergarten education; to act as 
consultant specialist concerning the developing 
of kindergarten-primary work; to make public 
addresses at conferences and meetings of educa- 
tional associations.”’ 

Nursery school activities, and the place of the 
kindergarten as an integral part of the school 
system, will be emphasized. There has been a 
constant effort in this section of the Bureau of 
Education to show the desirability and oppor- 
tunity for a unification of all educative activities 
in preschool, kindergarten, and primary work. 
Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, who has been appointed 
as Specialist, and Miss Roberta Hemingway, as 
Junior Specialist, of the newly organized section, 
will continue this emphasis upon a closer co- 


ordination in the education of the early formative 
years. 


Should We Allow the Six-Year-Old to Fail? 


HE United States Bureau of Education has 

recently completed an inquiry into the com- 
mon failure of the first grade child to successfully 
pass into the second grade. The results of this 
inquiry show that nearly one quarter of each 
class in its first school year is “left back.” The 
causes for this condition were studied and are 
as follows: inability to measure up to the 
requirements in reading and arithmetic, unneces- 
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sary absences from school, lack of general phys- 
ical and mental development, unduly large classes, 
placing children of widely different age and men- 
tal ability in the same class, too many inter- 
ruptions to school work, and lack of co-operation 
on the part of parents. 

Every one of these contributing forces in child 
discouragement is avoidable or possible of remedy- 
ing. In this connection James F. Rogers, writing 
in “School Life,” says: ‘Doing things over is 
not only a waste of time and energy but it tends 
to cause worry and discouragement, and in 
public school work it results in a sad waste of 
public funds. There is more than one cause 
for retardation and the repetition of school work 
which it entails, but one of these is the presence 
of remediable physical defects in the repeaters. 

‘“‘An adequate system of health education, with 
examination for and correction of defects, more 
than pays its way in reducing this expensive 
business of repetition, and besides it speeds up 
school work by placing all students in the best 
condition for their tasks. 

“Tt will profit every taxpayer to look into the 
matter of what the schools are doing for the health 
of the pupils.” 


Starting the New Year Well 


XAMINATION of nearly 600,000 infants 
and preschool children at 26,353 child-health 
conferences in the United States during the fiscal 
years 1924 and 1925 is reported to the Children’s 
Bureau of the U. 8S. Department of Labor by 
states co-operating under the Federal Maternity 
and Infancy Act. This reporting is just issued 
in book form by the Children’s Bureau. Forty- 
three states and Hawaii are co-operating under 
this act, which provides federal aid for the pro- 
motion of the welfare of mothers and babies, 
Vermont, Louisiana, and Rhode Island having ac- 
cepted during the fiscal year 1925. States not 
co-operating are Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, 
Maine, and Massachusetts. 
This reporting from the Children’s Bureau 
shows that, in addition to the examination of 
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babies and young children at the child-health 
conferences, maternity and infancy activities 
during 1924 and 1925 included the holding of 
9,669 prenatal conferences attended by approxi- 
mately 75,000 women, classes for midwives with 
a total attendance of approximately 40,000, the 
holding of mothers’ classes with an attendance 
of more than 162,000 mothers, and the organ- 
ization of over 5,000 ‘“‘little mothers’ classes. 
The number of child-health centers established 
was 1,706; the number of prenatal centers, 
245. 

Although centers are for “well babies,” the 
report states, defects are frequently found which 
require correction before the child is free to gain 
a maximum of physical fitness. Defects most 
frequently encountered are refractive errors in 
the eyes, naso-pharyngeal growths and abnormali- 
ties, orthopedic defects, glandular enlargements 
or insufficiences, dental infections, and malnutri- 
tion, with always the large percentage in every 
group. Children are referred to family physi- 
cians for the correction of these defects, if there is 
a physician. A few states have arranged for 
clinics at which defects may be corrected by a 
staff physician or a specialist. Some states 
furnished estimates of defects corrected during 
1924, ranging usually from twenty to forty 
per cent. We are looking forward to a higher 


standard of child health the coming year. 


Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association 


LARGE and interested attendance of school 
executives running into the thousands is 
expected at the meeting in February of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association at Washington, D. C. 
The Association is sixty-eight years old and the 
work of its various committees has resulted in a 
notable service to American education. Without 
in any way disturbing its permanent platform of 
legislation, child welfare, and curriculum revision, 
it is looking forward this year to stressing the right 
kind of publicity for our gigantic public school 
system. The school stands on one side of the 
road and the home on the other. Children 
cross and recross this road but the parents whose 
money builds the road and the school have a 
discouraging way of sitting on their doorsteps 
and either criticizing or asking the impossible 
of the teacher. The National Education Associa- 
tion wants to “get the schools across to the Amer- 
ican public.” This is going to take effort but 
it is a fine New Year’s resolution and is likely to 
come in for a good deal of discussion at the Febru- 
ary meeting. 
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Nation-Wide Child Study 


MPLOYMENT of a trained worker to or- 
ganize preschool study circles in Georgia 
gives evidence of the success of this work which 
has been for several years under the guidance and 
support of parent-teacher associations. 

The preschool study circle seems to be the 
logical agency in which parents may learn how 
to prepare their children for school life. These 
circles in Georgia have been so beneficial to the 
parents that the Laura Spelman Memorial of the 
Rockefeller Foundation has made the employ- 
ment of a trained educator possible through a gift. 

An investigation to determine the best home 
economics curriculum for senior and junior public 
high schools has been completed in Denver, 
Colorado, and the findings are published. A 
home economics curriculum for girls, the study 
concludes, should be based upon the activities 
and needs of child, not adult, life. A study with 
the same object in view has been made by the 
Interior Department, Bureau of Education, in two 
junior high schools of the District of Columbia. 


The Child Abroad 


W E are beginning to receive tardy notes and 

figures in relation to child welfare in the 
Russian Soviet system of education. Between 
1919 and 1924 the infant mortality rate of Mos- 
cow, which was very high during the years of the 
war, was reduced from 492 per 1,000 live births 
to 170. This decrease is attributed to the work 
of the infant-welfare centers, of which there were 
eight in Moscow at the beginning of 1919, as 
compared with twenty-nine at the end of 1924. 
In 1924 there were brought to the centers more 
than 347,000 babies, or 80 per cent of all the babies 
born in Moscow within the year. 

England is enforcing the Guardianship of 
Infants Bill, which has been before Parliament 
in one form or another for several sessions, 
and is now a law. The act lays down the prin- 
ciple of equal rights and responsibilities for fathers 
and mothers, and provides that in any case 
coming before the courts the child’s welfare alone 
shall be considered. This act gives a mother 
equal rights with the father in appointing guard- 
ians after the death of either parent, gives the 
court power to make an order against the father 
for maintenance when the mother is given custody 
of a child, and allows cases under the act to be 
brought before police courts. 

A Government bill for the establishment of a 
National Bureau of Maternity and Infant Wel- 
fare was introduced some months ago in the 
Italian Parliament. Among the activities of the 
proposed bureau are prenatal and infant care, 
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and care for needy and deserted mothers, and for 
dependent, defective, and delinquent children. 
The bureau would be given the supervision of all 
existing child-welfare organizations, both public 
and private, and the authority to establish new 
agencies. Provision is made for the establish- 
ment of branches in each province and munici- 
pality to aid in carrying on the work of the bureau. 


International Move for Character Training 


Rok the first time in the history of education, 
school executives of various countries have 
combined in research work to discover how to 
make education effective for the development of 
personal character as a basis for the new inter- 
nationalism. United States Superintendents _ of 
Education have combined to form the Character 
Education Institution through which they are 
doing careful research work on the problems of 
behavior in public schools. A children’s morality 
code has been worked out to guide the teachers 
in deciding what moral ideas to inculeate. Tenta- 
tive plans for school work for character develop- 
ment have been outlined, and are being experi- 
mented with by selected teachers to prove whether 
general use of them will get desirable results in 
the lives of children. Milton Fairchild is chair- 
man of the institution, and the board of trustees 
includes officers of the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion, the Public Schools of Washington, D. C., 
the National Education Association, the National 
Congress of Mothers and Teachers, and the 
National Research Council. 

The French schools which have had a system of 
moral education for fifteen years are co-operating. 
A special invitation is being extended to German 
educationists to join this movement. The Mexi- 
ean Secretary of Public Instruction has put his 
Department of Education into co-operation with 
this work. Professors in teachers’ colleges and 
in universities are being asked to help in these 
researches, and to begin the training of teachers 


for their work as teachers of character as well of 
the three ‘‘R’s.”’ 


Preschool Education is Developing 
‘THE Mulberry Health Center, New York 


City, has for six years maintained a health 
clinic for the periodical examination of preschool 
children and a staff of nurses for follow-up work 
in the homes. The center has analyzed its 
expenditures and now reports that this service 
costs on the average only $2.25 per child. 

Nursery school classes for children between two 
and four years of age will be established by the 
Institute of Child Welfare at the University of 
Minnesota. The purpose of the Institute is to 
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study the small child and to make the results of 
its study available to the people of the State. 
Experimental educational programs will be de- 
veloped through the nursery school. Later the 
Institute hopes to study a group of babies from 
birth to two years. 

The President of Peru, South America, has 
recently ordered the establishment of day nurs- 
eries on all estates employing at least twenty- 
five women farm workers. A school for the train- 
ing of child-hygiene workers has also recently been 
established in Peru, the graduates of which will 
be employed by the national children’s bureau. 


In the death of Miss Mary Eisenbise at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on October 21, 1925, after an illness 
of only ten days, the world of childhood and 
youth was separated from a rare teacher. She 
expressed the spirit of the kindergarten in the 
later grades and the impulse of the artist in 
bringing joy and vitality to the schoolroom. 
Almost her last effort was one of helpfulness for 
our Magazine. 

Miss Eisenbise was born at Stockport, Ohio, 
in 1873. She entered the Columbus Public 
Schools in 1880 and graduated from the Central 
High School of Columbus in 1892. In 1893 she 
graduated from the Columbus Normal School 
and during the years 1902, 1903, and 1904 was a 
student at the Columbus Art School and the 
Ohio State University. 

She taught in the Columbus Publie Schools 
from 1894 until 1918, when she became affiliated 
with the Milton Bradley Company. During 
her years of service in the school she taught in the 
grades and in the high school as art supervisor, 
as normal instructor, and in the evening art 
classes of Columbus. She was also on the summer 
staff of the University of Virginia for five sessions. 


The Nursery School and the Mother 


(Continued from page 7) 


of means, love welling from the same deep Foun- 
tain of Love as gave us all our most beautiful 
buildings is present here. Yes, this is beautiful! 
Every one feels it who comes here. Especially 
artists—and mothers. 

The nursery-school day begins not at nine, but 
at eight o’clock in the morning, and the first 
hour of the day is the busiest of all, as indeed it 
ought to be. Picture one of our three hundred 
mothers turning in at our gate on a bitter January 
morning with a toddler in her arms and a four 
or three year old at her side. She has not come 
far, for the children live round our teeming doors 
and near-by streets, but this group and others 
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are pinched, cold, and perhaps even sleepy. 
Here is welcome; kind hands are stretched out to 
receive them. Young girls in training race down 
the covered ways eager to welcome their babies. 
Gray is the sky. But the camp is bright with 
blue and pink overalls and young, rosy faces. 
The little ones go to their own shelters, their 
own indoor bathroom, where is an abundance of 
hot as well as cold water. They are quickly 
overhauled, washed, dressed warmly, but with 
few garments, and made entirely comfortable, 
as every child should be, and is, in any good 
private nursery. At nine all sit down to break- 
fast, and at half past nine no one cares a rap 
either for Jack Frost or his brother, Snow. The 
toddlers’ camp rings with laughter and the trip- 
ping of little feet, while close to the cheerful 
glowing fires the newcomers gatlier so as to get 
over their first notion that one must be cold 
because the barometer is down. 

On the tables and along the walls there is 
apparatus of varied kinds,—colored discs, colored 
balls, insets, color scales, bright letters to be 
fitted, pictures, and picture books. Outside there 
are sliding boards, steps, and swings. All the 
best apparatus is in the garden. We lose some 
of it in winter, but not all. The two-year-old 
works hard. He has so much to learn. It is 
hard to stop him. At noon there is a two-course 
dinner, with two-year-old monitors serving and 
at half past twelve three hundred little ones are 
fast asleep. 

There are few days in the year when the sun 
god does not come for a while and always, winter 
or summer, morning or afternoon, we let him bring 
his great healing and joy to our children. That 
is their birthright. Here it is restored to them. 
All the afternoon and on fine mornings, they are 
playing, working, sleeping, where the sun can 
find them. This is the great source of our rapid 
cures. Within a year all our cases of rickets are 
cured. There is no more anemia, no more dark 
threat of death, and of something worse than 
death. At five to five-thirty, after the evening 
meal, a long line of mothers and elder sisters 
come up the cloisters to fetch the children. With 
what joy and wonder does many a woman clasp 
her child, noting the glow of health in cheek and 
eye, and the passing of every sand and stubborn 
trace of long weakness and misery. 

If the toddler is mentioned here it is because 
he is the only rickety child. The others are 
cured. If at three years old or four any of our 
children have rickets still, we have failed. But 
the medical officers say we have not failed. They 
note the results in their reports. ‘No trace of 
rickets after one year’s attendance at this 
school.” 

And all this does not cost a fabulous price. 
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It costs only eleven pounds and fifteen shillings 
a year for each of our little ones. 

God give America “brave wings,” and make 
her strong to serve, and swift to soar. We look 
to her to develop, and to finish, what has been 
begun in the Old Country in weakness, in trem- 
bling faith, and at great sacrifice to the pioneers 
who have left us. 

Time and again have I feared that my dear 
sister’s life was given in vain. Not so. 
work of the just is in the hand of God.” 


Environment in the Mental Health of 
the Child 


(Continued from page 9) 


conceited and superficial so that later it will be 
difficult for him to do things when he is not the 
center of interest. It is very easy also for the 
bright child to use his cleverness for accomplish- 
ing work with the minimum effort instead of 
using it to do harder things. Or, at the other 
extreme, lest your child become too self-satisfied, 
do you repeatedly tell him he is stupid? If so, 
the sensitive child takes you at your word. 
Many a child’s continued difficulty with arith- 
metic can be traced to having been told, during 
his early difficulties with numbers, that he was 
dull in this subject. Willing praise brings the 
best results. None of us can do our best when 
we are discouraged; call attention to and empha- 
size with your approval the best in your child. 

If one child in the family is less bright than 
the others, do not let him suspect that you see 
any difference, thus discouraging him. Do not 
allow your adult friends to comment about the 
child in his presence, or, worse yet, do not your- 
self comment before others about his dullness 
or cleverness. You would consider it rude if 
people made personal remarks about you in 
public; it makes the child conceited or hurts 
his feelings. Do you say in front of him, when 
he finds a-task difficult, ‘““Well, he takes after 
me. I could never do arithmetic,” or, “He 
takes after his father. He was never handy 
with tools’? If so, you are encouraging him not 
to exert himself. You are conditioning him, 
in the terms of the new psychology, with handi- 
caps that are perfectly avoidable. 

I am frequently asked by parents what they 
ean do to help the mental development of 
their children. Particularly they want to know 
the best procedure when a child asks questions. 

In the first place, get his undivided attention 
before you answer the question. Children have 
a habit of going about constantly asking ‘‘What’s 
this? Why is this so?” and, while the mother 
is attempting to answer, they are off in other 
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pastures of the mind. Then, avoid answering 
with anything that comes into your thought; 
the child easily detects indifference and falsehood. 
Make an effort, once he is listening, to explain 
things to your child in terms he will understand, 
and in a manner that will interest him. It is 
easy to get carried away with what you are 
explaining and forget to make the details clear 
to him. Every intelligent question a child asks 
deserves a well thought-out answer, accurate and 
couched in the language of childhood. 

You can help the schools in developing your 
child’s mind to its greatest degree by teaching 
him how to use his body, particularly his hands, 
as well as to read and spell and do arithmetic. 
Are you encouraging him in his mechanical 
projects and letting him use your tools even if he 
dulls and breaks them? And, if you find him 
making something in which he is deeply inter- 
ested, do you become more interested in it than 
in his training, and show him how it should be 
done, from which he gets little real benefit? 
Create an opportunity for him to play and 
carry out these mechanical projects with children 
of his own age and ability. Read to him and tell 
him stories; encourage him to read, in this way 
helping him to become acquainted with ideas. 
Encourage his initiative and responsibility. One 
is not born with a sense of responsibility. It 
develops in children when we give them tasks 
that require judgment within their reach. Let 
them work out the ways and means by them- 
selves, thus acquiring power and self-conscious- 
ness. 

This is a large order for parents to fill in child 
training, and of course the greater share of 
carrying out the program falls upon the mother. 
Here are three helpful things for you to re- 
member. 

Keep cool. Children grow up, like plants 
that have good earth and sun and rain, if you 
give them a chance. Fretting, anger, and fear 
only hinder their development, never help. 

Common sense and kindness never fail. This 
is the second thought for you. The next time 
you are completely at your wits end with Tommy, 
try to do the thing that will be both sensible and 
kind, not for today alone, but for future years. 

And last, be always learning something about 
your job as a parent. Don’t think that you 
know it all now. Nobody does—the job is too 
big; but people who are trying to learn can help 
one another. If you make mistakes, never 
mind. We all do, and can learn from them. 
This is my point, do not let your hurt feelings 
stand in the way of your being a better father 
or mother this year than you were last. 


Copyright, The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc. 
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Does the Long School Day Menace 
Child Health? 


(Continued from page 11) 


safe in promising them that they will do better 
educationally as a result of the shorter school 
hours. 


How is this to be explained? That is a prob- 
lem for the schoolman to solve. The prac- 
ticing physician is trained to note phenomena 
rather than to account for them logically. One 
of my friends, a schoolman of long experience, 
to whom I brought this surprising experience 
for explanation, offered the following solution. 
He pointed out that the private schools which 
are of course the laboratories for testing out new 
educational ideas which later, if sound, are 
adopted by the less elastic public school systems, 
have long ago given up the long day for their 
lower grades, realizing that the child’s capacity 
for learning is exhausted after three hours of 
work or even less. The public schools, unable to 
make this radical departure, have by force of 
circumstances been compelled to put the most 
important of their subjects early in the day when 
the child is relatively fresh and rested, leaving 
until the tired hours of the afternoon the less 
basically important studies. Consequently, the 
child who has rested, played, and napped in the 
afternoon, comes with a far fresher and better 
equipped mind to the relatively more important 
work of the morning hours as compared with 
the youngster whose reservoirs of vitality have 
not had time to refill after their complete empty- 
ing of the previous long day. 


Following this attempt at explanation on the 
part of a thoughtful, practical educator, came the 
statement that hard-headed business efficiency 
experts have long since set the seal of their 
approval upon the apparent paradox that a 
man can do more work in an eight than he can 
in a ten hour day. The Almighty on Sinai 
proved a better appraiser of human nature than 
did the savants at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, when He prescribed one day of rest out of 
seven, a custom proved necessary by man, who has 
found out to his cost that a seven-day week is 
far less productive of results than one of six. 
There is also the parable of boyhood farm days 
in which the barefoot lad found that it was one 
thing to lead a tractable horse to the watering 
trough, but quite another to persuade him to 
partake of the contents when he was not so 
minded. Prolonged detention at the watering 
trough, in such a case, was quite as ineffective 
as similarly prolonged urging of a child to imbibe 
at the fount of knowledge. Attention, like 
thirst, is not to be stimulated at the will of a 
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KOREA—land of mystery and 


superstition where facts of life are 
stranger than fiction of the white 
man, and imagination finds truth in 
occult phantasies—presents a back- 
ground for fanciful tales, unrivaled 


by any other section of the world. 


It is from the folk stories of such a country retold by its people 
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tact with Korean peasants, having lived among them for several years. 
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wiser intellect. Our dominance over the child 
mind is sharply limited. 

What are the conclusions we should draw? 
They seem almost too obvious. On the one 
hand are not our schools hopelessly overcrowded? 
We are constantly hearing of classes of forty, 
fifty, and even sixty children, surely a travesty 
on education when the human limitations of 
teacher and pupils are taken into account. 
Keeping order, not teaching lessons, is the major 
task in such overcrowded classrooms. Children 
are being disciplined, retarded, or come out at 
the end of the school year physically, mentally, 
and emotionally worse off than when they started 
in the fall. On the other hand, there is the 
practicable expedient of cutting the school day 
in halves for the pupil, of letting the teacher 
divide her class into the more alert group and the 
slower group with the first half of the day given 
to one half the class, which is then dismissed to 
make room for the second half under the same 
teacher. 

There are two theoretical objections to this 
course. One is that the teacher would object 
to such a course as doubling her work. The 
other is that since many parents need their 
children cared for six hours a day, they might 
repudiate any such attempt to curtail their hours 
of freedom from child-tending. A third reason, 
sometimes advanced, is that it would be difficult 
to get children to school for these different ses- 
sions, especially where the school bus is employed 
for gathering up pupils throughout rural sections 
and bringing them to the consolidated union 
schools. 

The best way to answer these theoretical 
objections is to see how parents and teachers 
react when the suggestion of such a change 
ismade. This has been done time and time again 
with the result that teachers have vied with 
parents in their enthusiastic hope that some time 
such a helpful system might be evolved. Teachers 
have unanimously expressed the conviction that 
they could cover more, rather than less, ground 
as a result of such a halving of overcrowded 
classes with a resulting disappearance of the 
need for aggressive disciplining. Parents have 
almost unanimously agreed that the shorter 
hours would mean the removal of the most 
dreaded phase of school life, child illness, and that 
they would welcome, rather than resent, such an 
effort to combat the unhappy condition known 
as “school strain.” Doctors who have tried 
the method find that their main problem in the 
cure of malnutrition is in a fair way to be solved 
by the forcible shortening of the day’s schooling. 
The answer to the objection relative to the school 
bus and the hours of attendance is that the bus 
was evolved for the children, not the children for 
the bus! 
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What is the reason for the retention of the long 
school day? Is it mere intellectual inertia, or 
is there some sound scholastic reason why the 
better method of more intensive work in shorter 
hours should not at least be tried? It is the 
object of this paper to bring out the pros and 
the cons, to get a fair, impartial verdict after an 
unbiased discussion of the matter in all its bear- 
ings. If the long day is to be retained it must be 
that there are adequate reasons to justify such 
retention other than mere willingness to face 
a readjustment of curriculum, and a change 
of long-established custom. If it is doing harm 
to our children, let us know that, too; and if the 
short day will right that wrong, and accomplish 
what we send our children to school for, let us 
have it, as we want every other good thing for 
that best of American institutions, the Ameri- 
can free public school. 


The Child’s First Modeling Should Be 
a Happy Free Expression 
(Continued from page 14) 


Snow modeling is possible for very little chil- 
dren on fine days and for short periods. Supports 
in this snow sculpture are the limbs of trees, 
broomsticks, or anything that can be found useful 
to make the figure hold up better. This need for 
outside material makes a particular appeal to the 
child who enjoys exploring. It is his delight to 
see how different in its expression of action his 
snow group can be made from the ones modeled 
by his companions, all of which brings about free 
expression and originality. 

The candlestick illustrated was modeled in 
clay in a first grade, the candle itself made by 
dipping a thick cord in paraffin that had been 
heated and in which wax crayons were melted to 
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give it an interesting color. The child felt that 
he had made all and not just a part of the model 
when he took it home for a gift of love to mother. 
The bowls were made by older children from 
newspaper or wrapping paper torn in strips and 
molded over a small bowl or pan, first oiling the 
pan and then coating each layer with yellow 
dextrine. The strips were placed so as to suit 
the form well and reinforce the layers. The 
smaller bowl was molded over the bottom of 
an empty mayonnaise bottle and then delight- 
fully colored by dripping heated wax crayons 
over its surface and painting the inside with a 
brilliant red show card color which gave it an 
oriental effect. The larger bowl was painted 
with enamel color and the other one shows the 
newspaper and has no paint of any kind applied 
to it. The book was bound by an older pupil. 
The Turkish towel was hand dyed a dark wood 
brown and a band in original design was worked 
in its border with stitches of brilliant colored 
yarns. The grouping of handicraft shows the 
possibilities of co-operation in creative effort 
by younger and older children. 

The materials for these problems are easily 
obtained and at a nominal expense. They have 
the advantage of keeping the hands and mind 
employed, and stimulating a keen interest and 
individuality of thought. While pottery is al- 
ways extremely interesting to children, most of 
us teach modeling instead of the method of the 
sculptor who cuts in marble. Not every one 


can afford to experiment in marble nor do we all 
have the strength, but white soap is available 
and every one can practice in this unique medium. 
Older pupils in our public school have modeled 
subjects illustrating the history-lessons and have 
seen the image in the cake of soap instead of 
the block of stone before beginning the work 


Here is the list: 


Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 
Hop O’ My Thamb 
Puss-In-Boots — Reynard the Fox 


CHICAGO 
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with penknife and fingernails. ‘The Moorish 
Galley,” “The Spartan Boy,” ‘Penance,’ and 
many subjects of their own imagination have been 
evolved. 

An exhibition of miniature sculpture in soap 
was held in the window of a local jewelry store; 
the little figures arranged on a dark colored velvet 
background looked for all the world like real 
ivory. This exhibit attracted so much attention 
among citizens that its influence spread to all 
the schools and more than one boy concealed in 
his pocket, until the art supervisor came to the 
building, a little white elephant or dog that he 
had cut from soap at home and wrapped in his 
handkerchief. 

In each child sculptor sleeps the spirit of 
Michael Angelo. Let us awaken very early an 
art interest in children, not that they may 
become artists any more than we are turning out 
magazine writers from our English classes, but so 
that their lives may be enriched through the 
understanding of beauty. 


Happy New Year Outdoors 
(Continued from page 15) 


only brief stops for rest in New York, Chicago, 
or western parks. The birds of the North enjoy 
Florida this month with the native ibis, rosy 
curlews, and purple herons. In the Carolinas and 
California the bird bath is a circle of singing birds 
from many ports. The winter bird shelter, 
whether it be a window feed box, a tree house, or 
the interesting weathervane lunchroom in the 
illustration will attract tree sparrows, snowbirds, 
flickers, chickadees, and frequently a belated, 
wind-blown robin. Which of these little way- 
farers wish seeds and which suet for dinner? 
Why are they dressed in snow white, black and 
brown like the bare trees, and in thick feather 
leggings for their New Year’s call? Discovering 
what roots, trees, and birds are doing and how 
we may help them this month makes extremely 
interesting nature study. 


A Record of Five-Year-Olds’ Projects 


(Continued from page 26) 


The rest of the group engaged in a self-organized 
game of boats and shipwreck, played on the table 
in the yard. 

Original Stories: The Five-Year-Olds’ Trip to 
the New School. 

Arthur: Well, I saw a window just like a dumb- 
waiter. I saw another flight of stairs and we 


couldn’t get to the roof and I said I could go 
out the window, and Miss Brown said, ‘“No.’’ 
I saw the workman; they took us each and lifted 
us down and I peeked out the window. 
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Mary: When I was away up to the top of the 
roof I looked out and saw a stone window, and I 
looked out the stone window and saw the top 
of the roof of another house. 

Ross: When we were way down in the cellar I 
saw pieces of a furnace, then I said to Miss Brown, 
“Ts it safe any more?” and she went up to see and 
then she said, ‘‘Yes,”’ and we went up. 

John: And then we went up—on the next 
floor—and we saw the music room and we saw 
where the orchestra was, in the singing room, 
where all the boards were. Then we saw a whole 
lot of pipes, but the floor wasn’t put in. Then 
I went in a brick door and then we saw the men 
who were making cement. 

Grace: You know those two men on tables, 
they had some putty and they were putting it on 
the ceiling. 

(Challenge—They were putting plaster on the 
ceiling?) 

Billy: And so then we came on down the stairs 
and Miss Brown said, ‘‘We’ll have to go home,” 
and I ran ahead of all of you, and we saw where 
they were making cement. They took some 
dust and cement and sand and water and lime 
and mixed it. We saw them mixing it with a 
hoe. 

Edwin: And then I went through a brick door 
and I saw the pipe cutters and then I went up 
again. Then I saw the wire things they put 
on the wall before they put on the plaster. 

George: And when I came down from up there 
the man lifted me and I saw a little hammer 
with a little iron on it, and I lifted it up and. 
then Edwin lifted it up and then John and I 
walked with our hands over our mouths so we’d 
keep from giggling on the street. 

Arthur: And when I came through the brick 
door I saw a fireplace, and James said, ‘‘Some- 
body’s been burning something,” and you know 
where the bumpy place was, I began giggling 
when I came to it. 


PRACTICAL ACTIVITIES 


Shop: Peter completed a sailboat in the shop. 
He brought it into the room and put sails on it. 
He was very proud of doing it all alone. As 
he sewed he remarked, ‘‘You tie the knots for me, 
but I do all the hard work.” He knew the 
names of the sails, and tested the cloth for them 
by putting his hand beyond the sail and blowing 
through on it to see how much wind it would 
hold. 

Ross completed his bank for pennies. It was 
a house with a chimney, a hole being made in the 
chimney for the pennies to go in. Putting two 
cents into it, he brought it to the room and used 
it at once in a block building scheme. 
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ORGANIZATION OF INFORMATION 


Content of Play: Ross has shown curiosity 
about the world and the sun, their relationship 
and the relation of China and India to us. I 
explained this to him and several other children 
with a ball, saying that China was on the other 
side of the earth. He remarked, ‘It is under the 
ground then.” Ross’s and James’s drawings 
of the past few weeks show an apparent geo- 
graphic interest. 

Trip: The children were eager for the trip, 
excellent control was shown in keeping order 
and silence in crossing the street, and care when 
going about in the buildings. 


Language Games for the First Grade 
(Continued from page 30) 


Write at the top of the card, “Good English 
is a matter of habit.” In two parallel rows 
write the list given below. For emphasis write 
one in red ink, the other in black. To emphasize 
it further cross out the poor English list. When 
a mistake is made refer to the card. Hang the 
card where it can be seen. Read the “Good 
English” side once a week. 


Say Do not say 

1. Get. (it. 

2. Going. Goin’. 

3. Library. Tnbery. 

4. We were. We wuz. 

5. Yes. Yeh. 

6. This. This here. 

7. Say it as John does. Say it like John. 

8. She speaks well. She speaks good. 

9. I saw. I seen. 
10. May I borrow a pen? Can I borrow a pen? 
11. It will not hurt anything. It won’t hurt nothin’. 


These games are to be used in addition to 
picture study and story work. 


From The School, Toronto, Canada. 


Reading and the Spirit of Play 
(Continued from page 32) 


primers, the stories are so graded as to difficulty 
that one must, of necessity, begin at least some- 
where near the beginning with each class. An- 
other advantage is that the child himself may not 
realize quite so early in the term in just which 
group he is placed. It is well for the mother 
to know if her child is in the slow group. If she 
is a wise mother, she may be of great assistance 
in finding the reason for his being there. But 
what a help it would be if the child himself did 
not realize it! Probably all we can do is to defer 
the realization a little while. In this the three- 
primer plan would help. 
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Highest Grade 


Colored from 
Blackboard the deepest 
Chalk shades 

to the 
finest tints 
All Colors 


The Package for the for the Classroom 


Red Seal No. 61, No. 62, No. 63, in three grades; put up 
in dovetailed wooden boxes—16 sticks crayon, assorted | 
colors, to a box, or 16 sticks to a box, all of one color. 


Full set of samples upon request. 


An Entirely New Idea in School Scissors! 
No More Trouble_with Loose Blades ! 
ADJUSTS-E2’ 

SCISSORS 


LAST FOR YEARS 


MCH.3, 1925 


Turn Pivot Screw either right or left to tighten or loosen blades. 


Our Special ‘‘Adjusts-EZ”’ Lock-Screw and Nut will lock the adjustment you 
make. THEY STAY SET. 


Sharp-Pointed Scissors, 5 inches. 
Pocket or Blunt-End Scissors, 44 inches. 
HEAVILY NICKEL-PLATED. FINELY FINISHED. 
You can make these Scissors cut the way you like. 


Ask your jobber to demonstrate these Scissors to you. 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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FOR 


The Kindergarten -First Grade 
TEACHER 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of Teachers 
College. Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph.D. 

19 pp. 30 cents 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years 
Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College. 16 pp. 25 cents 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 


Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade Education, 
Teachers College. 


Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First Grade 
Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each pupil 
each month 


Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum: Kin- 
dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One 
sheet is needed for each class each week. 


Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- 
First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for 
each pupil each year. 


4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY Columbia University 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER. 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 
School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 
and Public Schools 


LET US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 
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This first story which the child is going to read 
should be one with which he is quite familiar. 
It should have been told to him some time previ- 
ously, dramatized in a childlike way, and thor- 
oughly enjoyed. In introducing the story for 
reading, do not hesitate to write it on the board. 
The children have previously had some practice 
in comparing writing and print. If the black- 
board work is all in writing, the children will get 
the printed form from the word cards and primer. 
There will then be no decided break as there is 
when first one form is used exclusively and then 
the other. 

The story may be put upon the blackboard, 
one connected group of sentences at a time, 
developing the sentences from the children by 
questioning. Then let them read and select the 
few words that they know. Introduce the im- 
portant new words used in the story and make 
them a part of the children’s reading vocabulary. 
Here is where the teacher’s ingenuity comes, 
in giving the child enough experience with these 
words to make them his without tiresome monot- 
ony. Fortunately children enjoy more repeti- 
tion than do grown-ups. Use new word games 
and make up new stories, similar to the one being 
studied, but just different enough to determine if 
the children are really reading. Use names of 
children in the group instead of the original 
characters. Keep the interest high. Have short 
reading periods with whole-hearted attention 
rather than periods twice as long with halfway 
attention. 

Then some day, when you really want to enjoy 
yourself, give the children their primers. Long 
before this you will have heard repeatedly: 
“When are we going to have our books?” Do 
not wait until this eagerness has died. Take it at 
its height and distribute the primers. Such 
delight! Some children feel that the only real 
reading is from a book, so now they are really 
ready to read! Let them enjoy the book as a 
whole. Talk over the pictures. Show the cor- 
rect way to turn the pages and watch for the 
discovery of the familiar first story. It will come. 
Some child cries out, ‘Oh, here’s our story! 
I can read this.” Instantly pictures are for- 
gotten. All hands and eyes are busy looking 
for the familiar words, phrases, and sentences. 
With what pride they read! Of course the primer 
must be taken home to be read to the family, 
and so a small beginning has been made toward 
a real love of reading. 

The Boy Who Found the Stars 
(Continued from page 47) 
away from his home. He had made up his mind 
to go a long, long way until he came to a place 
high enough for him to reach up when it came 
dark and pull down a star. 
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“T shall come home with a star,” he said to his 
mother, ‘and then I can wear it in my cap and 
be an admiral or pin it on my coat and be a 
policeman.” 

“Very well,” said his mother, smiling, “but 
be sure to take your little white cat with you 
because she always knows the way home.” 

So the little boy started out with the white cat 
covered warmly inside his overcoat and only her 
two bright eyes peeping out. He went as fast 
as he could toward the East because that was 
where he had seen the sun climb up in the morn- 
ing. He was sure that there must be a high 
enough hill there from which to reach a star. 
But he went and went and went, and he did not 
reach the hill. 

Then he met a little girl going to school with 
a big bag of books on her arm. She looked very 
wise indeed, so the little boy spoke to her. 

“T want a star to wear in my cap and be an 
admiral, or to pin on my coat and be a police- 
man,” he said. “Can you tell me of a place 
where I may get one?” he asked. 

The little girl looked at him in wonder and 
shook her head. 

“T don’t know,” she replied. ‘But perhaps the 
schoolmaster can tell you. There he is coming 
down the street, just behind me.” 

So the little boy went up to the schoolmaster 
who wore big bone spectacles and looked very 
wise indeed, and he spoke to him. 

“T want a star to wear in my cap and be an 
admiral, or to pin on my coat and be a policeman,” 
he said. “Can you tell me of a place where I 
may get one?” he asked. 

The schoolmaster looked down at the little 
boy and then he smiled. “I don’t know,” he 
said. “I don’t know of any one who could 
tell you unless it might be the minister whom 
you will meet if you walk along a little farther. 
He knows a great deal more than I do.” 

So the little boy went on farther and farther, 
although he was feeling very tired and hungry 
now, and presently he came to the minister who 
was out, too, taking a walk. The minister’s 
hair was very, very gray and he looked wise 
indeed. The little boy spoke to him: 

“T want a star to wear in my cap and be an 
admiral, or to pin on my coat and be a police- 
man,” hesaid. ‘Can you tell me of a place where 
I may get one?” he asked. 

The minister looked down at the little boy, but 
he did not smile. “I don’t know,” he said. 
“You might look at home,” he added as he patted 
the little boy’s head and passed on. 

The little boy knew that there were no stars 
at home but he didn’t know where to find one, 

so he turned back. Oh, it was growing dark and 
the streets were laid out in such a criss-cross way 
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that the little boy could not tell which one was 
his. He did not know the way home. 

Then he remembered what his mother had 
said and he took his little white cat out from 
inside his overcoat and set her down on the 
ground. She knew the way. Bounding ahead 
like a white ball she led him up one street and 
down another until there he was at his own gate! 

It was snowing now and the great, white flakes 
lay on the little boy’s coat. His mother met 
him at the door. 

“T am glad that you are home,” she said, “and 
did you find a star?” 

The little boy shook his head. Then he looked 
in his mother’s eyes. They were as bright as 
two stars, so full of their shining love for him. 
There at his feet was his little white cat, her 
eyes starry bright with the faithfulness that had 
led him home. 

“You have brought home a sky full of stars,’ 
his mother said. 

Yes, it was quite true. On the little boy’s 
cap was a great snow star to make him an ad- 
miral, and there were enough on his coat to make 


him a policeman. 


On a Worthwhile Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 50) 


emphasizing the national colors of Czecho- 
slovakia, red, white, and blue. Rudolph Mates, 
the artist, is a pupil of Joza Uprika, the best- 
known modernist in Slovak art. The story is 
told in terms of color, bold applied design being 
used for page borders and full-page pictures 
illustrating each incident of the thrilling adven- 
ture of the faithful hen in her search for help for 
the cock. Each unit of design is of interest to 
a child because of its simplicity and subject; 
the fatal strawberry that choked the cock, the 
linden leaf, the crimson heart that symbolizes 
the little hen, and the grasses and flowers of the 
meadow are cleverly combined in the borders 
which the child will want to copy. The pictures 
have the poster character which is suited to their 
subjects, quaintly furnished old-world scenes in 
home, shop, and meadow. One feels cheerful 
and intrigued only to see the cover of ‘“The Cock 
and Hen.” 


TODAY’S STORIES OF YESTERDAY. Edited and Illustrated 
by Frances Kerr Cook. 127 pp. Albert Whitman Company, 
Chicago, Ill. $0.75. 

Each season brings anthologies of verse but the 
anthology of modern short stories is rare. These 
tales of today are new stories, written by modern 
authors, but placed in the romantic setting of 
yesterday. The eighteen stories of children and 
imaginative creatures of long ago are short, full 
of interest, humor, and charm, subtly introducing 
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The Character BuilderLeads 


in the study of human nature applied to child 

culture, vocational guidance; and to physical, so- 

cial, intellectual, esthetic and moral education. 
33 pages monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 cents. 


JOHN T. MILLER, D.Sc., Editor, 
1627 Georgia Street, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Eyes Need Care 
the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- - 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 


them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 
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Make money taking subscriptions for 
THE KINDERGARTEN AND 
FIRST GRADE MAGAZINE 


Every kindergarten-primary teacher is a 
prospective subscriber. 


Agents wanted in all localities. 
Write for details. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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a spirit of kindliness, honesty, 

loyalty, and perseverance, and 

each has an application to the 
present. 

The story-teller will be eager 
to add to her programs the old 
Devonshire legend, “How the 
Tulips Came to have Bright 
Colors”; the story of “The 
Castle of Frowns,” where the 
doors which a cross little prince 
slammed would not open until 
he smiled again; and the quan- 
dary of “The Missing Fan- 
chette,’”’ who couldn’t go to the 
picnic until she found her lost 
shoe. 

The delicate line work of the 
compiler-illustrator is a distinct 
feature of her book. Mrs. Cook 
is a mother as well as an artist 
of charm and experience, and 
she selects stories first of all for 
the needs and interests of her 
own children. For this reason 
the book offers a unique help 
in child training. 

ADVENTURES IN OUR STREET. 
Written and Illustrated by Gertrude Kay. 
130 pp. David McKay Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. $2.50. 

The everyday experiences of a 
young child, dressing, eating, 
going to school, and ‘making 
believe,” weave the fabric of 
the chapters in this book which 
will find an answering experience 
in the heart of the child who 
hears the stories. The street 
where Two-Braids and The 
Door-Slammer live with their 
nurse, Puggsy, is the child’s 
street also. Muddy-Heels, Miss 
Chatty, the Store-Keeper, . the 
Children - Who - Broke - All - 
of - Their - Toys - on - Christmas 
and The New Children make up 


a merry company who live in the. 


neighborhood. A wholesome 
community spirit is apparent in 
such chapters as The Birthday 
Party on the Stairs, Why 
Muddy-Heels had a Sore Throat, 
The First Snow, The Sailor, 
About a Cocoanut Cake, and 
The Last Day of School. 

The story-teller may find ma- 
terial which can be readily 
adapted for her use, and the 
book is excellent for reading 
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aloud. Its heavy paper and 
large type invite the child to 
read it himself. Colorful end 
papers and exceptionally fine 
black and white illustrations 
enhance the word pictures of 
the text. 

THE MENTAL AGE OF THE PRE- 
SCHOOL CHILD. By Arnold Gesell, 
Ph.D., MD., Professor of Child Hygiene; 
Director of Y ale Psycho-Clinic, Yale Uni- 
versity. Illustrated with Two Hundred 


Action Photographs. 447 pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $3.50. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PRE- 
SCHOOL CHILD. By Bird T. Bald- 
win, Ph.D., and Lorle I. Stitcher, Ph.D. 
Illustrated. 305 pp. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York. $2.25. 

We have learned the value of 
measuring accurately the weight 
of stock, the variations in at- 
mospheric conditions as related 
to crops and safety in transpor- 
tation, and how to check to the 
last millimeter architectural di- 
mensions, vital statistics and 
financial figures. But it is 
within a period of twenty years 
only, since Binet-Simon, the 
French psychologist, gave us his 
system of testing children for 
what might be expected of them 
mentally from the age of three 
years on, that we have had a 
technic for determining human 
intelligence. 

These tests have been revised 
by Goddard, Herring, and Ter- 
man, until we have various 
proved methods for knowing 
what are the potentialities of 
the children we try to educate. 
Courtis, Thorndike, Monroe, and 
others have followed, demon- 
strating that whatever exists in 
some amount can be measured 
and giving teachers help in dis- 
covering the variations from 
type in their pupils and the 
reasons for these variations. 
With the growth of the kinder- 
garten and the nursery school 
in this country there has arisen 
the pre-school psychologist. 
Such scientists as Dr. Gesell of 
the psycho-clinic of Yale Uni- 
versity and Professor Bird T. 
Baldwin of the Iowa-Child Wel- 
fare Research Station have 
brought us to a new realization 
of the importance of measure- 
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ments of the child’s behavior 
reactions from the first month of 
his life to the age of six years. 
This early period of develop- 
ment exceeds all others in its 
scope and the wealth of oppor- 
tunity it offers for child study. 

While both books listed in 
this review offer scientific ap- 
proach and practical objectives 
for parents and teachers, Dr. 
Gesell’s is the more fundamental 
as it is based on home observa- 
tion as well as that of the clinic 
of over five ‘hundred children 
from birth, with special em- 
phasis upon what Dr. Gesell 
terms the neonate, or first month 
of life, to the nursery child. 
Such a presentation of behavior 
reaction gives his volume an 
unusual place in the psychology 
of infancy in its close relation 
to neurology, physiology, and 
medicine. It proves to us that 
the infant can do neither more 
nor less than the maturation 
and organization of his behavior 
patterns permit. Dr. Gesell 
goes farther. He has measured 
these patterns, given us the 
means of determining them for 
ourselves and made us feel with 
renewed awe and understanding 
the vast field in the mental 
hygiene of babyhood this re- 
search in development norms 
opens. 

Dr. Gesell says: “The pre- 
school period occupies approxi- 
mately the first seventy months 
of the scriptural allotment of 
seventy years, only one clock 
hour, reckoning the entire span 
of human life as a day. But 
during that hour the major part 
of the total stream of develop- 
ment flows under the bridge. 
A man is as old as his arteries 
but an infant is as old as his 
behavior. An interpretation of 
developmental status in rela- 
tion to chronological age and 
personal-social environment is 
the diagnostic basis for safe- 
guarding the mental welfare of 
the pre-school child.”’ 

Proceeding from this premise 
the volume gives us a description 
of apparatus, procedure for its 


use In measuring motor develop- 
ment, language development, 
adaptive behavior and personal- 
social behavior, a large number 
of photographic illustrations of 
the developing child, records of 
typical subjects studied, and the 
norms and standards of reaction 
from infancy to kindergarten 
age. A psychological examina- 
tion and an analytic survey of 
the child’s home was made in 
every case and the results were 
eodified into a set of ‘“‘develop- 
mental schedules” containing as 
many as a hundred and fifty 
normative items. The com- 
bined schedules, materials, and 
methods have resulted in a parti- 
cularly significant clinical in- 
strument suitable to the 
practical demands and difficul- 
ties in the examination of in- 
fants and children of tender age. 

While this volume is a con- 
tribution to education as a pure 
science, it is also more. Dr. 
Gesell combines with the ability 
and intellectual development of 
the psychologist a rare feeling 
for the miracle of early child- 
hood. One of his illustrations is 
from sculpture by Paul 
Manship, the infant daughter 
of the artist at three weeks of 
age. ‘‘Rarely,” he says, “in 
the history of art has either a 
painter or a sculptor attempted 
to portray so young a child. 
Manship’s Pauline is a unique 
achievement. Much of the 
charm of this marble portrait 
lies in its veracity. The subject 
is not over-idealized. If it is sym- 
bolic, it is so because it conveys 
an impression of a real baby, sug- 
gestive of action. It opens our 
eyes to the meaning of natural 
phenomenon which we may 
never have seen before.” 

This might be descriptive of 
Dr. Gesell’s own work for child- 
hood. The background of its 
scientific aspects is found in its 
renewal of our reverence for the 
appealing, too fugitive wonder 
of babyhood. 

Professor Baldwin’s volume is 
concerned with the results 
achieved in the pre-school 
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plete line of Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies. Our catalogue 
*‘A” mailed free upon request. 


Hoover Brothers 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


| A BRADLEY STORY-TELLING BOOK | 


IN THE ANIMAL WORLD 


— By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey —— 


4 


TORIES of animals familiar to chil- 
dren, expressing the touch of ani- 
mal life to child life through racial 
psychology. Selected from primitive material, 


literature, and modern fiction. Stories to tell 
for sympathy, for inspiration through humor 
and truth, for developing the emotions as 
none but an animal story can. 


Price, $1.75 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE 


We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National— 


ROCK ERS Our Service is Unexcelled 


410 U S.NaAT BANn 


Wo. Rurrer, Ph.D., Manager 


Branch Offices: 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building 


NOTE: e enroll only Normal 
and College graduates. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 

Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an exceptionally low price: 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.70 
Crayon Work and | eae $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


‘O83 EACLE PRACTICE 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to etinetn the tendency toward 
finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th Street 


New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


A Complete Source of Supply for All Kindergarten and Primary Supplies 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 
THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Furniture 
Kindergarten Materials 
Modeling Materials 
Educational Cut-outs 


Handicraft Material of all 
kinds 


Word and Build- 
ers 


Books for Schools 
Water Colors and Crayons 


A FULL LINE OF ART MATERIALS FOR ALL GRADES 


Bxclusive distributors for Milton Bradley Com y in the rane states: Illinois, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nabosden, Minnesota, So. Dakota 


Indiana, 
and No. Dakota. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALO33J?. 


MAGAZINE 


laboratories of the Iowa State 
Welfare Research Station where 
toddlers have been scientifically 
observed in their physical, 
mental, and social growth 
and systematically trained. It 
stresses habit formation in the 
early years, and deals with the 
development of independence, 
co-operation, fair play, and other 
social traits through the right 
play apparatus, stories, music, 
and games. In addition to a 
study of mental development, 
and a presentation of the daily 
program and equipment of the 
laboratory from which the vol- 
ume comes, it has a helpful 
appendix listing children’s sto- 
ries, books, songs, and occu- 
pational activities. 

These books belong side by 
side on the shelf of every teacher, 
mother, and social worker. 
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Ten Little Indian Boys | 
By M. M. Hutchinson 


One little Indian boy making a canoe, 
Another came to help him and then there 
were two. 


Two little Indian boys climbing up a tree, 
They spied another one and then there 
were three. 


Three little Indian boys playing on the 
shore, 

They called another one and then there 
were four. 


Four little Indian boys learning how to 
dive 

An older one taught them and then there 
were five. 


Five making arrows then from slender 
shining sticks, 

One came to lend a bow and then there were 
six. 


Six little Indian boys wishing for eleven, 
One only could they find and then there 
were seven. 


Seven little Indian boys marched along in 
state, 

One joined the growing line and then there 
were eight. 


Eight little Indian boys camping near the 


pine 
One came with bait for fish and then there 
were nine. 


Nine little Indain boys growing to be men, 
Captured another brave and then there 
were ten. 


—“Child Education,” London, England. 
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